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To tempt 
retarded or 


reluctant readers 


in grades seven to tweive 


SCOTT, FORESMAN’S 


Easy-Reading Books 


Journeying 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea in Jules Verne’s fabulous 
submarine... tracking down Famous Mysteries with Sherlock Holmes 
and other intriguing sleuths . . . sharing the rugged life of the fisher- 
men in Kipling’s Captains Courageous—what teen-ager could close 
the book on these reading thrills, or others they'll get in the volumes 
listed below? 


Se And to make sure reading difficulties won’t spoil the fun for less 
., 4 able readers, these books have been adapted or edited to bring them 
¢/ within easy reading reach of boys and girls with fourth- or fifth- 
grade reading ability. 

Tantalizing illustrations and easy-to-read type play their parts in 
getting unwilling readers to “‘just take a look.” Then, before they 
know it, students are speeding along through the stories . . . dis- 
covering, at last, that reading is ‘for them.” 


Titles now available in Easy-Reading editions: 


Around the World in Eighty Days 
Captains Courageous 

David Copperfield 

Eight Treasured Stories 

Famous Mysteries 

Huckleberry Finn 

In Other Days (new this spring) 
Last of the Mohicans 

Lorna Doone 

Moby Dick 

Robinson Crusoe 

Silas Marner 

Six Great Stories 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
When Washington Danced 

The Years Between 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 
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READABLE CLASSICS 


SIXTY TITLES — HIGH 


INTEREST VALUE 


BEN HUR 

BLACK ARROW 

BLACK BEAUTY 

BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
DEERSLAYER 

FROM EARTH TO MOON 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


GREAT MOMENTS FROM 
GREAT STORIES 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


KING SOLOMON 'S MINES and 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
LES MISERABLES 

LORNA DOONE 
MACBETH 

MASTER SKYLARK 

MEN OF IRON 

MILL ON THE FLOSS 
MOBY DICK 


MOONSTONE and WOMAN 
IN WHITE 


MR. PICKWICK 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
ODYSSEY 

OLIVER TWIST 

OREGON TRAIL 

POE'S STORIES AND POEMS 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
QUENTIN DURWARD 

QUO VADIS 

RAMONA 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
ROBIN HOOD 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 
SCARLET LETTER 

H. G. WELLS’ SCIENCE FICTION 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

SILAS MARNER 


SILAS MARNER & LITTLE 
MINISTER 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TALES WORTH RETELLING 
THREE MUSKETEERS 

TOM SAWYER 

TREASURE ISLAND 


TWENTY THOUSAND 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 


WHITE COMPANY 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


SIXTY TITLES — SIMPLE 


IN READABILITY 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY new york 10, ny. 


— 
JANE EYRE 
JULIUS CAESAR 
KENILWORTH 
KIDNAPPED 


The Program with this Keynote: 
All that you experience plus all that you 


B U | LD | N G think will determine 


1. What you SAY and how you interpret 


BE TT ER what you HEAR. 

What you WRITE and how well you 
ENGLISH 
= | . How you interpret what you READ. 


for. . How exactly and how clearly you BUILD 
Grades IDEAS INTO SENTENCES. 


9,10, 11, 12 Write for full information. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


“One of finest collections of stories for teen-agers I have 
ever seen.... 


Comments such as this come from teachers everywhere about 
Reader’s Digest “Secrets of Successful Living” 
Real-life stories and inspiring articles from Reader’s Digest plus 

challenging study helps 


This brand-new series of SIX colorfully illustrated antholo- 

gies comprises a THREEFOLD program designed to help 

you— 

¢ Enrich your English courses with human interest stories by 
outstanding current authors 


¢ Strengthen in your students an appreciation of high moral and 
ethical standards 


e Improve reading and other communication skills 
Send today for free brochure and Teacher’s Handbook 
READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT — Pleasantville, New York 


Blessings on thee, Little Man . 


A Enjoy your summer vacation (as if you need to be told). 


And blessings on thy Teacher, too. But before Teacher can put away 
the last eraser, Teacher needs to look ahead to September. (You don’t 
need to look ahead, Little Man. You can live for today. But Teachers are 
different.) 


Teacher should place orders for needed materials now, to avoid delays 
in the fall. They can be shipped at any specified date. Maybe Teacher 
can use this checklist: 


NEW RECORDINGS 


[] from Leaves of Grass, read by David Allen, 12” LP, $4.75 to members, 
$5.95 to nonmembers 


[] “No Single Thing Abides” (including Gray’s “Elegy” and other 
favorites). 10” LP, $3.75 to members, $4.75 to nonmembers 


[] T. S. Eliot reading from his Poems and Choruses. 12” LP, $4.75 to 
members, $5.95 to nonmembers 


[-] Kipling’s “Just So Stories,” read by Boris Karloff. 12” LP, $4.75 to 
members, $5.95 to nonmembers 
Reading lists (one copy for each student) 
[-] Your Reading, for grades 7-9. $0.60, or $0.50 each for twenty or more 
[-] Books for You, for grades 9-12. $0.40, or $0.30 each for twenty or more 


Cumulative Reading Record (one for each student) 


[] Newly revised, handy reading record, useful also in files as composi- 
tion holder. $0.07 each 


Ideaform Theme Paper 


[_] New in 1955, already in use in hundreds of schools and colleges. 
Prices may be higher in fall. Order by carton of 72 packages. One 
carton: $12.24; two or more cartons, $10.80 each; special price on 
orders of five cartons or more 


Payment should accompany any order for less than $5.00. 


ATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


SECOND ANNUAL 


Shakespeare Institute 


AUGUST 


9-29, 1956 @ Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


THE YALE SHAKESPEARE INSTITUTE offers a unique opportu- 
nity to all those interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and the 
background against which they were written and, in cooperation with 
the AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE AND 
ACADEMY, to see his plays in preparation and production as well. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 
English and Drama and by prospective teachers of those subjects. Tui- 
tion: $100. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. Tui- 
tion: $60 to $80, depending on the nature of the program taken. 


17 scholarships are available to those taking the program for credit. 


For further information about the total program, please write the Yale 
Shakespeare Institute, 133 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


English Applied to Daily Life REMEDIAL, AVERAGE, 


THE WORDS YOU USE 
GIFTED . . . 


Book One—(Ninth and Tenth Years) 
Book Two—(Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 

Yes, ALL STUDENTS can 
make real progress in 


Holmes-Randolph-Pixley 


Two outstanding workbooks for vocabulary drill, pre- 
sented in a series of lessons, each centered around a 
theme of interest to boys and girls in Junior and 
Senior High School and dealing with situations perti- 
nent to their lives and problems. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH WRITE TODAY reading speed and com- 
GRAMMAR (Bunce) FREE . . 
rehension with the 
Comprehensive Functional ILLUSTRATED P 

A handbook of grammar informal in style and practical FOLDER 
in application. 
Planned for Senior High School students who are pre- AVR 
paring for college entrance and placement examina- 
ens a well as for those whose education will end AVR 
wit 

eve-sPaN RATEOMETER 

F TRAINER 

YOU USE (Seventh and Eighth READING ACCELERATOR 


BASIC GRAMMAR WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 to 12) 
BASIC SPELLING WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 to 12) 
BASIC COMPOSITION WORK BOOKS (Grades 9 


$35.00 


1 
= SIMPLE . . . EFFECTIVE . . . DURABLE 


Send for examination copies. 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street Los Angeles 13, California 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S. Plymouth Court Dept. Y65 Chicago 5 
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The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
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“IN Our LIVING AND IN Our DyINc” 
Arthur H. Ballet 
TRENDS IN COLLEGE PLACEMENT TESTS IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH David M. Litsey 
GRAMMAR ON a Grey Day (Verse) 
Harold Zlotnik 
How Stow ty Do Tuey Reap? 
V. E. Leichty 
ENGLISH TEACHING IN JAPAN 
Anthony Scarangello 
Autuors First-HanpD Ellen Hanford 
Have You Ever KNown CHILDREN WATCHING 
AN OLD-TIME Movie? (Verse) L. W. Kline 


On ANNE FRANK Mary Lane 
SHop TaLk 
Conversation About a Carpenter 
Ruth Reeves 


Integrated Grammar and Composition 
Lorraine A. Mosley 
Reading for Slow Learners 
Sheldon W. Lessem 
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H. Jeanne Tanner 
Tuts oF ENGLISH 
CURRENT ENGLISH 
REcENT Books 
TEACHING MATERIALS 
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NCTE Buttetin Boarp 


The English Journal is ey monthly, S 
Street, Champaign. 
Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the Postal 


English at 704 South Sixt 


be Cag oy at the single-copy rate. Title and author indexes of each 
orders for or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies or advertisi 
lisher. Claim for a missing issue must be made durin 
change of address, The contents of The English Jow 


No. 5 


are listed in the Education Index. 


ember through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
llinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; in 
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All manuscripts and correspondence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to The English 
Journal, 226 Reynolds Annex, Florida State University, Tallahassee, ida. 
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Proview and Comment 


In the future this page may be un- 
necessary, at least so far as the preview 
function is concerned, if readers ap- 
prove a minor innovation in this issue. 
This month the previewing of the ar- 
ticles, and the identification of the 
authors, is done in boldface type im- 
mediately preceding each article. Along 
with more lavish use of sub-heads, this 
is an attempt to enhance the readability 
of the magazine. The editor is most 
anxious to receive readers’ comments 
on the new device. In fact, at this end 
of the publication year, the editor is 
anxious to receive readers’ comments— 
period! 


Lead Articles—New Series 


This month, with its abundance of 
senior class plays across the land, 
seemed appropriate for the appearance 
of the article on Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. This launches a series of lead 
articles—to run through most of next 
year—which will re-evaluate old stand- 
bys of the high school literature class. 
Marchette Chute’s re-appraisal of The 
Canterbury Tales will appear in Oc- 
tober. The September lead will deal with 
literature written expressly for adoles- 
cents. 


Crass, Materialistic Note 
The reader’s attention is called to Mr. 


Connolly’s letter on page 298. Early 
renewal of your Journal subscription 
will prevent any interruption in receipt 
of copies next fall. 


Year-end Confessions of the Editor 


Embarrassment of the year—Mis- 
spelling Helen K. Mackintosh’s name 
(in large type) in the December issue. 
(And she the First Vice-President, 
too!) 

Paradox of the year—One reader 
cancelled his subscription with a charge 
that the Journal was “left-wing.” An- 
other said that the Journal was “fuddy- 
duddyish”—but he renewed his sub- 
scription anyway. Are left-wingers 
more objectionable than fuddy-dud- 
dies? 

Mixed emotion of the year—An 
Alabama reader expressed happiness 
that “a Southerner” had been elected as 
the new editor. (The editor is a native 
of Minnesota. Just to increase the con- 
fusion, his home town is Virginia, Min- 
nesota. ) 

Boner of the year—Absent-mind- 
edly, the editor disposed of the covering 
letter of a manuscript entitled “To Dia- 
gram or not to Diagram.” Result: an 
anonymous manuscript on diagram- 
ming. Author, anyone? Or shall it re- 
main anonymous ? 

Dwicut L. Burton 


Two Books 
for the Price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single book, 
an older and a modern classic for compari- 
son. Now in use by most of the leading 
secondary schools throughout the U.S. 


SILAS MARNER— 
The Pearl Net $1.56 


JULIUS CAESAR— 


Elizabeth the Queen 
Net $1.56 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
Net $1.56 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 


The King’s Henchman 
Net $1.56 


MACBETH — 


The Emperor Jones 
Net $1.56 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS— 
Present and Past Net $1.56 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New Net $1.56 


COMPARATIVE 
COMEDIES— 
Present and Past Net $1.56 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


67 Irving Place 


New York 3, N.Y. 


Hailed by educators ... Widely adopted 
by leading school systems... 


THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


(Revised 1955 Edition) 


Tais Ur-To-Dare Asnivcement of Tue American 
Cottzce Dictionary, edited by Clarence L. Barnhart, 
is the authoritative answer to a truly modern, prac- 
tical, high school dictionary . , . at @ remarkably low 
price! 

Over 60,000 entries are listed in a single alpha- 
betical sequence. Definitions represent the latest views 
of 350 authorities in many fields. The simplified and 
efficient pronunciation system is easily understood. 

This unique book is more than a dictionary, with 
its original exercise section on spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary building, usage, synonyms and anto- 
nyms ... material not found in any other dictionary 
at any price! 

Teachers agree that Tue American Hicn 
Dictionary is an outstanding value where the most is 
expected from every textbook dollar. 


Net class price: $1.65 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 FOURTH AVENUE a NEW YORK 8 


COMPLETELY NEW 


~The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, che “Supreme Authority," and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 illustrated. Hundreds words. 

00 up, depending on 
index. G. & C. co., 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass 
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BULLDOZER—by Stephen Meader 


A fast-moving story especially suitable for non- 


academic readers in grades 8, 9, 10. 
$1.96 list 


DAVY CROCKETT—by Constance Rourke 


A mature yet easy-to-read biography of the 
almost legendary frontiersman. Grades 8, 9, 10. 
$1.84 list 


ESSAYS OLD AND NEW: 
Third (1955) Edition 
Robert U. Jameson's revision of the best-seller 


among high school essay collections. Grades 
10 through 12. $2.12 list 


For a large variety of classroom needs 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 
edited by William R. Wood 
Grades 8, 9, 10 $2.12 list 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 
edited by Louis Untermeyer 
Grades 9 through 12 $2.00 list 


LITTLE BRITCHES: MAN OF THE FAMILY 
by Ralph Moody 
Grades 8, 9, 10 $2.12 list 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS 
edited by Francis Griffith and Joseph Mer- 
sand 
Grades 9 through 12 $2.32 list 


Write for additional information about these and other “types” 
books for junior and senior high school English classes. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY NewYork17 Chicago 1 
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“In Our Living and in Our Dying’ 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 


“Like Oedipus before her, Emily finds a place in dramatic literature as a 


tragic figure of enormous dimensions. . 


..” An exploration of the significance 


and appeal of Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” leads the author, an Assist- 
ant Professor of Drama at the University of Minnesota, to nominate the 


play as “the great American drama.’ 


a THE short history of American lit- 
erary criticism, there has been a con- 
tinuous search for “the great American 
drama.” It is the purpose of this essay 
to continue this search by exploring the 
qualifications for this signal honor of 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. It is 
hoped that, since Our Town continues 
to be widely read and performed in 
educational and professional theatre, 
new light may yet be shed eighteen short 
years after this play’s first presentation. 
Either educators, directors, and the 
general theatre-going public have been 
deceived by the play, or they must come 
to terms intelligently with it if they are 
to continue presenting it in the theatre 
or the classroom. 

As a beginning, it might be observed 
that, literary and moral implications as- 
sumed, all important drama in the his- 
tory of the theatre has had popular ap- 
peal. Great theatre is neither closet 
drama, which is to be read effetely by 
connoisseurs, nor is it avant-garde 
drama, which is to be relished by bored 


or malcontent sophisticates. That 
drama which through the years has 
gained in literary and theatrical re- 
spect and security has always appealed 
to the then-current theatre-going audi- 
ence. For example, the great plays of 
Sophocles not only won literary laurels 
but were the popular plays of their day, 
drawing on the entire citizen-population 
of ancient Athens. Likewise, Moliére 
was both an actor and a playwright 
who knew how to succeed in the diffi- 
cult art of pleasing a living, popular 
audience. And, of course, William 
Shakespeare’s dramas were the “smash 
hits” of their own days. Elizabethan 
audiences and critics went so far as to 
view the Bard as a hack who turned 
out popular but unimportant plays for 
the general amusement. They looked 
elsewhere to now-forgotten dramatists 
for “great drama.” However, it is not 
suggested that all popular drama is 
necessarily important or significant, 
but merely that great drama has been 
popular theatre. 
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Attention must be turned next to 
those playwrights who have appealed 
to the general American audience. The 
criterion that the drama must have 
stature, significance, and literary im- 
portance before it may be considered 
rules out long-run plays like Tobacco 
Road, Life with Father, and Mister 
Roberts. Four playwrights remain for 
consideration. Eugene O’Neill un- 
doubtedly was the greatest of the 
American innovators and _ experi- 
menters in the theatre. His finest plays, 
now that they may be viewed in perspec- 
tive, seem to have been his “sea plays,” 
which at best are fragmentary vig- 
nettes. His pretentious, longer attempts 
have been disappointing as literature 
and as theatrical fare. Second, Tennes- 
see Williams has enjoyed almost un- 
precedented success as a playwright, 
but closer observation reveals that his 
best efforts have been devoted to a 
minute examination of neurotic South- 
ern women. The resultant appeal seems 
to lie in Williams’ sensitive and sensa- 
tional portraiture without further im- 
plication or significance. 

The third leading playwright is 
Arthur Miller, whose rugged but “safe” 
social protest of the ’40’s and the ’50’s 
has undoubtedly been enormously pop- 
ular in the theatre, but whose plays 
lose their significance when carefully 
examined for what they have to say. 
The Death of a Salesman, for example, 
has been justifiably called by one critic 
a “sententious snivel” rather than the 
significant American tragedy to which 
it has pretensions. All three playwrights 
seem to appeal to some segments, but 
they have not had the lasting and uni- 
versal qualities which stir not only im- 
agination but intelligent reflection as 
well. 

The fourth playwright is Thornton 


Wilder, who, according to a recent poll 
of playwrights in The Saturday Re- 
view, is, interestingly enough, Ameri- 
can dramatists’ own choice as their 
favorite living playwright. 

Where, then, is the appeal of Wild- 
er’s Our Town? Frank M. Whiting, in 
An Introduction to the Theatre, points 
out that the play has qualities beyond 
its novelty: 


... it is an honest and revealing portrait 
of small-town American life. It has 
been criticised as sentimental, but 
American life is sentimental; Emily, 
George, and the others give us a far 
more genuine insight into twentieth- 
century American living than do the 
studies of neurotics, gangsters, and 
sexually frustrated. 


It is necessary, however, to go beyond 
this, to qualify “sentimentality,” and 
to consider the play as a modern Amer- 
ican tragedy. 


SIMPLICITY OF PLOT 


The plot of Our Town is deceptively 
simple. A stage manager appears to tell 
the audience about the background, to 
philosophize a bit about life and death, 
and to set the scene. He introduces 
some of the characters to the audience 
and answers questions from the audi- 
ence, thus interestingly enough getting 
over what might otherwise have been 
painful exposition. Two neighbors— 
the Gibbs and the Webb families—re- 
ceive focus in the play’s beginning. 
They are upper-middle class Americans, 
and we are told that we will observe 
them “. . . in our growing up and in our 
marrying, and in our doctoring and in 
our living and in our dying.” 

George and Emily, the older children 
of the neighbors, are in love. Their 
families approve; there are no Romeo 
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and Juliet complications, no financial 
barriers. We see the young lovers in 
their first tentative overtures to one 
another. After further family and com- 
munity life fill-in, we see George and 
Emily in the crucial moment of their 
lives as they pledge themselves, in the 
corner drugstore, to one another. Love 
blends imperceptibly into marriage, and 
the simple action seems concluded. 

However, there is yet another act, in 
which we learn that Emily is dead. 
Childbirth has taken her from her be- 
loved friends and family. We see her, 
waiting in eternity, while the family 
places her body in the grave. With 
human weakness, she yearns to return 
for a brief moment to earth, but her 
friends in eternity advise against it. 
Emily is determined; she returns to see 
life as it really was. Saddened but wiser 
in the ways of life and death, she re- 
turns to her grave to “wait.” And the 
play concludes. 

There are, of course, complications, 
dramatic actions, beautifully construct- 
ed moments of almost pure theatre 
(such as the end of the first act when 
the chorus is singing in the church, 
while the lovers work a mathematics 
problem) and highly interesting char- 
acterizations. Basically, however, the 
plot is a boy-meets-girl affair—but with 
a difference. Before this “difference” is 
considered, however, other matters 
must be studied. 

The characters, for example, are ex- 
cellently blended. Mothers Webb and 
Gibbs are both “typical,” but they are 
far from alike, emotionally and intel- 
lectually. Likewise the fathers, both 
professional, intelligent men, are con- 
trasting studies of the same type. In 
essence, each adult couple presents a 
different facet for our consideration of 
the same idealized characters. Pre- 
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adolescence is similarly examined 
through the youngsters Wally Webb 
and Rebecca Gibbs. The sordid side of 
human nature is also reflected in the 
play by Simon Stimson, who, having 
taken his own life in alcoholic despera- 
tion, choses his own epitaph in the form 
of musical notes. Not just a commutiity 
of people is presented to the audience, 
but a tiny, idealized reflection of the 
entire human community is set to work 
for the audience to observe—and from 
which the audience is expected to learn 
something about itself. 

But tragedy is more than human 
beings, however well portrayed and set 
in motion on the stage. There are mat- 
ters of structure, of motivation, and 
above all of theme, or meaning, that 
determine stature and significance of 
any drama. Those dramas which con- 
tribute something beyond all these con- 
siderations are the highest form of the 
dramatic art: tragedy. 


CLASSIC STRUCTURING 


Our Town is a carefully constructed 
drama, following the precepts of clas- 
sic drama with certain justified modi- 
fications. Actually it is a trilogy. Act 
One may be thought of as a separate 
play dealing with The Daily Life, Act 
Two examines Love and Marriage 
within the totality of its act structure, 
and Act Three expands the first parts 
of the trilogy into a complex of eternity 
where the mystery of life is culminated 
in death. 

Like its Greek predecessors, Our 
Town is concerned with the great and 
continuing cycle of life; out of life 
comes death and from death comes life. 
This cycle is man’s closest understand- 
ing of eternity, his finest artistic expres- 
sion of what he senses to be a mission 
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and a purpose. The trilogy, thus con- 
sidered, admirably re-interprets this 
concept in modern terms and language 
and form, finding its roots in what is 
probably the finest drama of all time: 
Sophocles’ Oedipus 

The use of the stage manager as 
a chorus is another manifestation of 
close attention to the classic structur- 
ing of the drama. The _ chorus- 
stage manager serves as the human link 
with the audience and personifies the 
milieu of society. Joining the audience 
with the events presented in the space- 
less and timeless stage, he explains and 
interprets, fills in, and establishes the 
background for each episode. He is, 
however, more than just a narrator. 
Abandoning the modern concept of the 
impersonal, almost mechanical com- 
mentator, Wilder has returned to the 
kind of choric voice so effective in 
Greek tragedy. The stage manager rep- 
resents the observing community ; he is 
biased, sympathetic, informed, and con- 
cerned. His calmness in the face of both 
joy and disaster is never construed into 
passivity. The most lyric passages of 
the play are assigned to him, and this 
is quite rightly conceived by the play- 
wright, for, as the agent of the human 
community in the drama, what occurs 
within the play makes a difference and 
must be sensitively considered. 

At the same time, the stage manager 
subtly introduces a note of patience and 
understanding which is essential if the 
action is to have a meaning above that 
of a sentimental or emotional orgy for 
the entertainment of the audience. His 
interruption of the action, his inter- 
spersed observations, and his serious 
but twinkling control of the progress of 
the play all serve to prevent over-identi- 
fication, which would destroy the higher 
implications of the play. 
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Then, too, there is the classic sim- 
plicity of the setting. Left to the im- 
agination, it avoids realism of time and 
place which would devoid the play of 
its larger application. Returning to a 
theatrical tradition ranging from 
Athens to Elizabethan England, it re- 
turns also to a plane of imaginative 
rather than realistic reproduction and 
soars above mundane distractions of 
actuality. In addition, and still within 
the classic tradition, Wilder employs 
asides, soliloquies, choric interludes, 
short scenes, and frank theatricalism to 
heighten and expand his basic theme. 

Some producers of the play (as in 
the case of the recent television adapta- 
tion) have attempted to “enhance”’ the 
production by adding suggestive or 
stylized scenery. It would seem that 
they have failed to grasp the funda- 
mental reason for Wilder’s elimination 
of conventional scenic devices in the 
first place. It is not a trick or “gim- 
mick” to make the play sensational; on 
the contrary, Wilder, like his classic 
predecessors, was aware of the inherent 
scenery of the theatre itself. He chose 
deliberately, and with great sensitivity 
to the whole meaning of his own play, 
to utilize the theatre as the setting, for 
he wished to examine theatrical reality. 
This is by no means an easy thing to 
do. The theatre is not reality, of course; 
it is a life of its own but only insofar as 
it is a selective, sensitive, active and 
reflective image of the world beyond 
the theatre’s walls. Wilder was aware 
of this function of the theatre, and he 
has made use of it and accentuated it 
by eliminating scenic devices beyond 
the physical theatre itself. 


THE PLAY AS TRAGEDY 


Still, none of these structural details 
are in themselves enough to enable one 
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to call Our Town a tragedy. Aristotle, 
in his Poetica, established tragedy as a 
“purgation through pity and fear” and 
as an “ennoblement” as well as the pic- 
turization of the fall of a great man. 
At first glance, Our Town appears to 
fall short of such ambitious purposes. 
The very simplicity and “ordinariness” 
of the drama seem to make a mockery 
of higher purposes. There are, however, 
deeply significant actions beneath the 
surface which do indeed fulfill Aris- 
totelian definitions. 
Death is the fear-agent employed as 
a catharsis. The audience witnesses 
the fall of the smallest of God’s 
creatures: a young mother who becomes 
aware of the tragedy of life, and who 
finally is ennobled by death to under- 
stand how wonderful life is: 
Emily: ‘Good-by, good-by, world. 
Good-by, Grover’s Corners .. . Mama 
and Papa. Good-by to clocks ticking... 
and Mama’s sunflowers. And food and 
coffee. And new-ironed dresses and 
hot baths . . . and sleeping and waking 
up. Oh, earth, you’re too wonderful 
for anybody to realize you. Do any 
human beings ever realize life while 
they live it?—every, every minute” 


Stage Manager: ‘No. The saints and 
poets, maybe—they do some.’ 


Tragedy, in its finest sense, need not 
and should not be “sad.” It should 
rather be elevating, should point the 
way to a higher level of understanding 
of man as a creature revolving in the 
cosmos. By these Aristotelian stand- 
ards, then, Our Town approaches sig- 
nificance as a tragedy. 

Wilder has, by careful dramaturgical 
manipulation of time and place, estab- 
lished the play quite properly in per- 
spective. A few examples should illus- 
trate this operation. In Act One, after 
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the daily life has been exemplified in its 
simple dignity and zest, George and his 
younger sister, Rebecca, are sitting at 
night looking out of an upstairs win- 
dow when Rebecca tells of a girl 
friend’s letter from her minister: 


“He wrote Jane a letter and on the enve- 
lope the address was like this: It said: 
Jane Crofut; The Crofut Farm; Gro- 
ver’s Corners; Sutton County, New 
Hampshire; United States of America; 
Continent of North America, Western 
Hemisphere ; the Earth; the Solar Sys- 
tem; the Universe; the Mind of 
Gea 


In Act Two, the stage manager stops 
the action of the wedding to reflect on 
the timeless eternity which surrounds 
man at each moment in his search: 


‘The real hero of this scene isn’t on the 
stage at all, and you know who that is. 
It’s like what one of those European 
fellas said: every child born into the 
world is Nature’s attempt to make a 
perfect human being. Well, we’ve seen 
Nature pushing and contriving for some 
time now. We all know that Nature’s 
interested in quantity ; but I think she’s 
interested in quality, too... and don’t 
forget the other witnesses at this wed- 
ding—the ancestors. Millions of them.’ 


And a final example of Wilder’s time 
and space manipulation is the stage 
manager’s soliloquy in the cemetery, 
opening Act Three. Time has passed, 
changes have been made, death and life 
have continued their endless cycle: 


‘Now I’m going to tell you some things 
you know already. You know’m as 
well as I do; but you don’t take’m out 
and look at’m very often. I don’t care 
what they say with their mouths— 
everybody knows that SOMETHING 
is eternal. And it ain’t houses and it 
ain’t names, and it ain’t earth, and it 
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ain’t even the stars .. . everybody knows 
in their bones that SOMETHING is 
eternal, and that something has to do 
with human beings. All the greatest peo- 
ple ever lived have been telling us that 
for five thousand years and yet you’d 
be surprised how people are always 
losing hold of it.’ (After explaining that 
the actors sitting on stage in chairs are 
“dead” and that they are waiting, he 
continues.) ‘... And what’s left ? What’s 
left when memory’s gone, and your 
identity, Mrs. Smith? 


Not only is the issue joined directly to 
the audience, but the level of the drama 
aspires toward an ever-increasing ex- 
pansion of the scope of the play as a 
statement of faith in the microcosm, 
Man. 


APPEAL OF THE PLAY 
Assuming that audiences have been 


aware, however subconsciously, of these 
complexities within the drama, they do 
not explain the enduring and affection- 
ate appeal of the play. And it will be 
remembered that earlier in this exam- 
ination the criterion of popularity as 
well as significance was established for 
determining “great drama.” Our Town 
is prima facie a popular play; eighteen 
years of professional and amateur pro- 
duction have not dimmed its lustre as 
an audience-getter or its appeal as a 
drama to be read and studied in class- 
rooms throughout the world. 

Our purpose here is not to prove that 
the play is popular but to attempt to 
determine why it is popular. Lament- 
able though it may be, people do not 
go to the theatre to hear sermons or to 
be told that the only truth they can 
comprehend is that the end of all life is 
death and that in death they will 
achieve life. Our Town has other 
appeals, some immediately apparent 
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and some quite deceptive. The daily life 
has the appeal of familiarity: school, 
with its triumphs and lessons to be 
learned; the routine cf cooking meals 
and shelling peas; young, unselfish love 
in the village drugstore ; human fear, as 
with George and Emily on their wed- 
ding day; and the homely verities of 
human existence, as when Dr. Gibbs 
confesses that on his wedding day he 
worried how he would ever find enough 
to talk about with his young wife. The 
familiarity of this daily life, as so ex- 
pertly sketched in Our Town, releases 
the audience’s skepticism and induces 
a sense of suspended disbelief. If Our 
Town does not reflect life as it really is, 
at least it suggests what the daily life 
should be like, and the audience ap- 
proves. 

Also present is the sentimentality al- 
ready referred to, but it is without 
sententiousness ; it has romance without 
romanticism, and innocence without 
naiveté. The fears and the faith re- 
flected are without melodramatic trap- 
pings, and are sincere reflections of the 
innermost strivings of the human spirit. 
In short, they “ring true” because they 
are common experiences. 

Attention finally must return to that 
quality which, however morbid its sur- 
face may seem, recognizes a quiet, re- 
signed sense of justice in the inevitabil- 
ity of death itself. Throughout life, 
man is surrounded by this knowledge. 
In the play, old age, a burst appendix, 
childbirth, and alcoholism all contribute 
to the final end. But the audience is 
never repelled by this concept; it learns, 
as Emily must, to accept the life cycle, 
which not only is as it is, but is as it has 
to be and should be. 

Any attempt to separate “content” 
or “theme” from “form” or “structure” 
is a purely academic one and seldom 
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worth the effort. In any literature 
worthy of consideration at all, theme 
and structure are one and the same 
thing, determining each other. Ques- 
tions of suitability and compatibility 
are largely matters of individual taste. 
With masterly strokes, Wilder has 
joined both the form and the content 
into an inseparable entity which both 
appeals and instructs. The audience 
engages in a struggle resulting both in 
pity and fear but ultimately culminat- 
ing in an ennoblement through accept- 
ancej and understanding. 

Thus, it would appear that Our 
Town is not only an important drama 
but also a significant one, for it has 
much to relate without pretentions. The 
“common folk” in the play very directly 
refute the concept of the mediocre av- 
erage or perfect being. The simple yet 
effective language is appropriate not 
only to the characters involved but to 
the ideas expressed. The prose-poetry 
which Wilder has chosen is without 
the modern falsification of poesy. The 
dramatic conflicts and tensions are de- 
void of melodramatic clichés or the 
cinematic “happy endings” which be- 
tray life itself. There is no drama 
worthy of the name without conflict 
and action, but Wilder has elevated 
both of these ingredients. Life and 
death are part of a whole and yet in 
constant conflict, as are love and hate 
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(witness the exquisite “drugstore 
scene” in Act Two). The resultant 
entities are both honest and profound. 

In closing, it should be noted that 
the critics have been wrong before, and 
so has the popular audience. Each play 
must stand on its own merits. Our 
Town is a work which cannot be ig- 
nored merely because it is popular. The 
final condemnation of this play by those 
who do not approve of it has been that 
it is inconsistent, that the first two acts 
are comic and the third is tragic. This 
is in a sense true, and obviously in con- 
tradition of Aristotelian principles. 
However, life is both “the human 
comedy” and “the incredible fate” of 
man. There is joy mingled everlast- 
ingly with despair. In his sanest mo- 
ments, man is aware of how fleeting 
both the joy and the despair are. He 
knows that the end of the human 
comedy is the awakening into “the un- 
discover’d country from whose bourn 
no traveler returns.” 

As Our Town quite brilliantly shows, 
life is a paradox, and so it is not amaz- 
ing that man paradoxically retains his 
faith that in death, too, there is life and 
a greater consciousness. Like Oedipus 
before her, Emily finds a place in dra- 
matic literature as a tragic figure of 
enormous dimensions, for in her blind- 
ness, or death, she gains the true ability 
really to see and understand. 


“I have been suggesting that we do not ask enough of the young, save in mili- 
tary service, to allow them to prove themselves, and I am also suggesting that 
initiation today as always is fundamentally symbolic and need not only and no 
longer be carried in bodily scars but can be ‘carried’ internally—for instance, as 
experience induced by books. In place of the vision quest which led the Plains 
Indian youngster to face the desert alone, to discover his totem and his identity, 
I am suggesting that we substitute the solitary vision quest in the library.” 


—Davip R1EsMAN 
in The Oral Tradition, The Written 
Word, and the Screen Image 
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“... it may be stated confidently that colleges no longer are interested in 


Trends in College Placement 
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whether an entering student knows technical grammatical terminology, 
punctuation rules, evanescent pronunciation, or the like, but rather colleges 
are concerned with proof that a student can actually use language to good 
effect.” This is a conclusion from research by an English teacher in the 


N 1936, Dora V. Smith and Con- 

stance McCullough published an 
analysis of the content of placement 
tests in Freshman English.* Their major 
conclusion was that colleges were con- 
cerned with a student’s “ability to use 
language correctly and effectively, not 
to classify forms or to talk about them 
in technical grammatical terms.” It 
seemed useful to the present writer to 
repeat the study in order to discover 
whether changes in emphasis have oc- 
curred during the past two decades. The 
results show that colleges today are 
even less concerned than formerly with 
a student’s knowledge of technical 
grammar. What a student needs to 
learn in high school, more than formal 
labeling, is a demonstrable ability to 
write well. The present study examines 
the trends in college English testing 
over the past twenty years. 


|. SOURCE AND SCOPE OF DATA 

Requests were sent to 239 colleges 
and universities to furnish data on their 
practices in placing freshmen in Eng- 


*“An Analysis of the Content of Placement 
Tests in English Used by One Hundred and 
Thirty Colleges and Universities,” The English 
Journal, XXV (January 1936), 17-25. 


high school at St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 
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lish courses. Replies were received from 
194 institutions. Of these, 142 colleges 
used objective tests, thirty-nine used 
no test, five employed an essay test only, 
and eight made use of tests which were 
unavailable or unsuitable for classifica- 
tion. Colleges using objective tests 
sometimes supplemented them with 
essay tests in various ways. The colleges 
in the study represented forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Of the colleges reporting data, forty- 
four percent were from the North 
Central Association, twenty-five per- 
cent from the Southern Association, 
fifteen percent from the Northwestern 
Association, ten percent from the 
Middle States Association, and six per- 
cent from the New England Associa- 
tion. 

The data thus used comprehend the 
geographical areas of the United States 
adequately. Many of the New England 
colleges use the College Board Entrance 
Examinations, which were unavailable 
for this study. This, along with the fact 
that New England has more colleges 
not using tests or using essay-type tests, 
accounts for the relatively low percent- 
age of returns from the area, Returns 
were heaviest from New York, Illinois, 
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Ohio, and California—states which 
have the largest total number of col- 
leges and universities. The North 
Central Association, as would be ex- 
pected, was predominant. The scope of 
the survey thus roughly approximates 
that of the earlier survey. 

Of those institutions returning ex- 
aminations, forty-seven were large 
state-supported institutions, nineteen 
were state teachers colleges, and the re- 
mainder were colleges varying in size 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
in enrollment. Among the latter were 
large privately endowed institutions 
such as Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Northwestern, and Stanford. 

The 142 examinations themselves 
were classified as follows: 130 were 


standardized tests available in print; 
six were local “homemade” tests; six, 
though printed, were used by only one 
state university. Altogether, twenty- 


seven different tests were submitted. Of 
these twenty-seven tests, one was given 
by eighty-six institutions, either alone 
or in conjunction with an essay. 

Tests used by eight colleges and uni- 
versities were not tabulated in this 
study. The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board tests were unavailable, and 
the United States Naval Academy test 
was restricted. Two other tests, al- 
though available, were unsuitable for 
such tabulation. 


Il. ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In the tests used by the 142 colleges 
and universities there was a total of 
25,231 items in the nine categories 
which appear in Table I. This analy- 
sis reveals the proportion of emphasis 
upon the various elements of English 
in the combined examinations, each 
weighted according to the number of 
colleges using it. Column 2 reveals 


TABLE | 


THE PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS UPON 
VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 


Weighted Average 
for Tests Combined 
(Percent) 


1954 1933 


Punctuation and Capital- 
ization 

Grammatical Usage 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 

Sentence Structure 

Technical Grammar 

Pronunciation 

Punctuation Rules 

Miscellaneous 


(21.11) 
(24.23) 
(22.59) 
(18.53) 
(7.23) 
(3.67) 
(2.40) 
(0.05) 
(0.19) 


similar percentages for the year 1933. 

In the current study, ability to 
punctuate and capitalize correctly 
heads the list, accounting for nearly 
a third of the total items. The typical 
method for testing this skill is to have 
the student identify a punctuation mark 
or capital letter as correct or incorrect, 
or choose the correct form from four or 
five alternatives. It is worthwhile to note 
here that students are asked to identify 
correct forms without any explanation 
as to why each is correct. Also, in both 
this category and that of grammatical 
usage, the tests employ prescriptive 
terminology (the words “correct” and 
“incorrect”) with no relativistic ap- 
proach. This is defended by at least one 
test-maker on the basis that the great 
majority of students are used to this 
from high school. 

Correct usage, showing a five per- 
cent gain over 1933, appears second 
in percentage of items, although it 
was foremost in the initial study. 
This aspect of English is typically 
measured one of two ways. Either a 
particular form is underlined and the 
student identifies this as being cor- 
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Element 
31.86 
29.62 
18.11 
13.15 
4.15 
2.34 
0.01 
0.00 
0.76 
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rect or not, or he selects the correct 
form from several alternatives. 
Again, no explanation is required of 
why a particular form is correct. 

The current study shows a definite 
decrease of emphasis in each of the 
other categories. Spelling and vo- 
cabulary still rank third and fourth re- 
spectively. Sentence structure, which 
was given some emphasis by all but nine 
schools, accounted for 4.15 percent of 
the items; it was tested mainly by ask- 
ing students to identify incomplete or 
structurally poor sentences. No test de- 
voted any items to punctuation rules, 
but one included two pronunciation 
items. 

Technical grammar sank even 
lower in emphasis, with but 2.34 per- 
cent of the total items devoted to it. 
Typical items in this category involved 
identifying parts of speech, and phrases, 
clauses, and objects; or labeling infini- 
tives, participles, gerunds, and the like. 
Again, the conclusion is corroborated 
that colleges are interested in the ability 
of students to use language clearly, cor- 
rectly, and effectively, and not in tech- 
nical knowledge of grammar. 

Significant is the fact that in 1933, 
seventy-five percent of the tests con- 
tained no questions at all involving tech- 
nical grammar; in 1954, 122 tests, or 
eighty-six percent of the tests used, 
contained no items on technical gram- 
mar. While seven schools in 1933 de- 
voted over fifty percent of their test 
items to technical grammar, in 1954 no 
school devoted more than thirty percent 
of the total items to it. 

Sectional differences in data are in- 
significant. It is interesting to note, 
however, that of the schools including 
technical grammar, fifty percent are in 
the North Central Association; whereas 
in 1933, the Southern Association, with 
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thirty-one percent, was at the top. 

In the final analysis, therefore, it 
may be stated confidently that col- 
leges no longer are interested in 
whether an entering student knows 
technical grammatical terminology, 
punctuation rules, evanescent pro- 
nunciations, or the like, but rather 
colleges are concerned with proof 
that a student can actually use lan- 
guage to good effect. 

Tending to support this same con- 
clusion is the fact that many colleges 
now employ a supplementary essay, or 
an essay alone, to place freshmen in 
appropriate classes. And in those col- 
leges which do not use the essay, the 
pattern often is to skim off the bottom 
and top twenty-five percent of students 
as measured by objective examination, 
and then administer to them an essay- 
type test to place them either in re- 
medial or advanced sections. Many col- 
leges expressed the wish that it were 
economically possible to administer an 
essay test. 


Ill. ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL 
CATEGORIES 


Table II shows a breakdown of 
grammatical usage into the various 
parts of speech to which each usage 
question is related. Column (3) gives 
the percentages of total items devoted 
to each part of speech. Column (2) pre- 
sents the breakdown of percentages 
within each part of speech, and column 
(1) gives subdivisions of column (2). 

A comparison of the current study 
with the 1933 study shows negligible 
differences. Problems in verbs still pre- 
dominate. Two-thirds of the verb items 
are concerned with faulty form or tense, 
for the most part failure to use the past 
participle to make the perfect tenses 
(ran for run, gave for given), or er- 
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TABLE II 
RELATIVE EMPHASIS IN GRAMMATICAL USAGE 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Items by Items Within 
Subdivisions | Parts Of Speech ey = 
(1) (2) 


Parts of Speech with Subdivisions 


Verbs 
Faulty Form or Tense 64.72 
Agreement 31.65 

Idiomatic Expressions 


Interrogative 


Adverbs and Adjectives 


Adverbs 48.34 
Miscellaneous 49.50 
Faulty Form 34.23 
Diction 16.27 
Adjectives 30.66 
Diction 48.94 
Demonstrative 30.69 
Comparison 9.52 
Miscellaneous 9.26 
Faulty Form 1.59 


Confusion“of Adverbs and Adjectives 
Conjunctions & Prepositions 


Conjunction 72.12 
Faulty Use of 45.84 
Correlatives 29.44 
Diction 22.92 
Comparison 1.80 

Prepositions 21.88 
Diction 76.30 
Miscellaneous 23.70 


Confusion of Prepositions and Conjunctions 


Nouns 
Formation of Plurals 37.68 
Diction 31.88 

Miscellaneous 


roneous use of the participial form for where the subject and verb are sepa- 
the past tense (seen for saw, done for rated by a plural-sounding phrase or 
did). Agreement items are concerned clause, and (2) distinction between var- 
mainly with two types of problems: (1) ious forms of the verb to be. Distinc- 
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40.96 
Mood or Voice 72 
Pronouns 33.36 
Personal 68.51 
Case 61.48 
Agreement 31.50 
Form 7.02 
Relative 29.72 
Case 97.84 
Antecedent 2.16 
Indefinite 1.08 
-69 
16.50 
21.00 
8.26 
6.00 
-92 
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tions between lie and Jay or sit and set 
are still important. 

It is interesting to note that there 
was a twenty percent drop in items con- 
cerning case of personal pronouns since 
the first study and a corresponding rise 
of twenty percent in agreement. Major 
emphasis in case was on compound sub- 
jects and compound objects of verbs or 
prepositions. The nominative case of a 
predicate pronoun received almost no 
attention, nor did the possessive before 
the gerund. Two tests did pay some 
attention to these matters. Form of the 
personal pronoun mainly included such 
confusions as its and it’s or hers and 
her’s. 

In 1933, items making up 10.93 per- 
cent of the total on grammatical usage 
were devoted to adjectives and adverbs. 
Currently, this emphasis has increased 
to 16.50 percent. A group of miscel- 
laneous errors receives prime considera- 
tion under adverbs. These include such 
errors as “John was that sick he could 
not go.” Faulty form has reference to 
such things as thusly for thus, some- 
wheres for somewhere, and misspelled 
adverbial endings. Diction includes 
errors in such usages as respectively for 
respectfully. 

Under adjectives the diction cate- 
gory includes about half the items, 
involving punctilious distinctions be- 
tween healthy and healthful, disinter- 
ested and uninterested, and the like. 
Demonstratives, especially this and 
that before kind, are next in frequency. 
Use of both the auxiliary and sufhx 
simultaneously is the most frequent type 
of item under comparisons, as in more 
beautifuller. Miscellaneous errors in- 
volve such things as He is studying 
some, while faulty form includes items 
like irregardless for regardless and re- 
memberable for memorable. There ap- 
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pear to be fewer niceties in tests of 
today than in those of twenty years ago. 
No items such as the use of some as an 
intensive in “He is some man” or near- 
by as an adjective in “a nearby house” 
appear in the current tests. Apparently, 
some so-called “Americanisms” are 
being accepted more liberally after a 
score of years of work by scientific 
linguists. 

Most of the concern with conjunc- 
tions has to do with faulty usage 
in such expressions as the reason 
is because and No sooner had he arrived 
when he began to study. Prepositions 
come second in the category. Sample 
usages under diction deal with such 
problems as to agree with versus to 
agree to and beside versus besides, while 
miscellaneous errors refer in the main 
to such redundancies as off of and 
Where is it at? 

Less than one percent of the items in 
grammatical usage are related to the 
noun, Formation of plurals includes 
over a third of the total items; diction 
(illusion-allusion) comes next, fol- 
lowed by a miscellaneous group of 
errors (awhile for a while—alot for 
alot). 

The leading category tested was 
punctuation and capitalization usage, 
accounting for more than 8,000 items 
in the combined tests. Of these items, 
punctuation represented 71.74 percent 
of the total compared to 28.26 percent 
for capitalization. 

Table III shows the proportion of 
emphasis in punctuation. Nearly half 
the punctuation items in the current 
study were concerned with comma 
usage. Over forty-four percent of 
comma items dealt with its use in pa- 
renthetical words, phrases, and clauses, 
or the appositive. Nearly twenty per- 
cent had to do with the comma splice 
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TABLE Ill 
PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS IN PUNCTUATION 


Percentage of Items 
Devoted to Each 
1954 1933 
(1) (2) 


Punctuation Mark 


Comma 
Apostrophe 
Quotation Marks 
Peried 

Question Mark 
Dash 

Semicolon 

Colon 
Exclamation Mark 
Hyphen 


& 
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should accord it more emphasis than 
that given to sentence structure. Again, 
additional data, which are not pre- 
sented, show a lack of sufficient empha- 
sis on certain crucial areas. The proper 
noun receives most emphasis. 

Table IV shows statistics for sentence 


TABLE IV 


PROPORTION OF EMPHASIS IN SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 


Percentage of 
Test Items 
1954 1933 
(1) (2) 


Element Tested 


Total 


or compound sentence. Use in restric- 
tive and non-restrictive phrases and 
clauses accounted for about fourteen 
percent of the items, and words or 
phrases in a series made up about twelve 
percent. Miscellaneous items complete 
the total with ten percent. 

There are only a few significant 
changes in the rest of the punctuation 
pattern. While items dealing with the 
possessive use of the apostrophe in 1933 
made up eighty-four percent of the 
questions on the apostrophe, the per- 
centage in 1954 was only forty-four. 
Noticeable also is the decrease in items 
testing use of the semicolon and the 
increase in items dealing with quota- 
tion marks. Again, the great prepond- 
erance of items concerning the period 
had to do with its use in end of sentence 
punctuation. Use of the semicolon, as 
earlier, was divided equally between 
connected and unconnected coordinate 
clauses. 

Capitalization, which the earlier 
study concluded to be the most poorly 
tested of the compositional skills, has 
a surprising emphasis. It may be ques- 
tioned, for example, whether tests 


Identification of Sentences 
as Complete, Fragmen- 
tary, or Run-on 

Miscellaneous Sentence Er- 
rors 

Modifiers—Misplaced or 
Dangling 

Parallel Construction 

Faulty Structure 


29.29 52.72 


26.53 17.74 
10.72 
12.45 
6.37 


15.74 
14.89 
13.55 


Total 100.00 100.00 


structure. Not quite a third of the items 
in the present study deal with identifica- 
tion of sentences as complete, fragment- 
ary, or run-on. In the punctuation cate- 
gory, emphasis on the comma splice 
and period at the end of the sentence 
also relate to this type of error. Tense 
sequence and the double negative are 
the main miscellaneous errors. Only one 
test had an item on the split infinitive. 

The technical grammar category re- 
ceived such minor attention that de- 
tailed analysis is not needed. Suffice it 
to say that forty-five percent of the 
items in this group dealt with parts of 
speech, twenty-four percent with such 
varied classifications as infinitive and 
substantive clauses. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Even more today than twenty 
years ago, the colleges and universities 


49 58.42 
14 8.72 
5.18 
3 1.65 
2 6.06 
0.7 
0 0.14 
om 1.41 
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of America, in the tests they give to 
entering freshmen, are emphasizing 
ability to use language clearly and ef- 
fectively, and are de-emphasizing, al- 
most to the point of negation, the ability 
to classify grammatical forms in tech- 
nical grammatical terms. 

2. In 1933, more than sixty-five per- 
cent of the items in such tests measured 
ability in grammatical usage, spelling, 
and the elements of punctuation. That 
percentage rose to almost eighty in the 
current study. 

3. Knowledge of word meaning is 
considered important by test-makers. A 
sizable number of items test vocabulary 
directly or test diction in finer shades 
of meaning. 

4. The tests, in general, reveal less 
concern with “niceties of diction and 
purisms in expression” than was the 
case twenty years ago. Many present- 
day tests have drawn upon scientific 
studies by Leonard, Marckwardt and 
Walcott, Fries, and others to arrive at 
good modern usage for test items, al- 
though certain items repudiated by the 
linguists persist. Serious and relatively 
formal writing is now tested in lieu of 
“literary” writing. 
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5. The diversity of elements making 
up the total items of any single place- 
ment test in 1954 was greater than in 
1933. More discrete skills are adjudged 
by test-makers to be necessary for an 
accurate appraisal of language compe- 
tency. Typically, the 1954 study shows 
that a test covers about four different 
elements of the total of eight. Only four 
colleges use tests which allot over fifty 
percent of their total items to any one 
element. However, in 1933 there were 
seventeen schools using tests which al- 
lotted over fifty percent of their items 
to one aspect of English alone. 

6. Pronunciation was involved in 
only two items on one test. Not a single 
item dealt with punctuation rules. 

7. There are no sectional differences 
of any significance noticeable insofar 
as placement examinations in English 
are concerned. 

8. The essay examination is used 


more frequently by smaller institutions. 
In large state universities its use is con- 
fined to sectionalizing bottom and top 
quartile or decile cases. Its uneconomi- 
cal nature plus the difficulty of securing 
qualified readers prohibit its general 
use. 


GRAMMAR ON A GREY DAY 


Two flocks I see 
Against the sky: 
Antennas stand, 
While pigeons fly. 


Two silver nouns 
That verbs take hold 
And make a pattern 
In the cold. 


And greyness, caught 
Where wisdom lives 
(Without the need 
For adjectives) ... 


Both being facts 
Syntaxed as one, 
As certain as 
The stars and sun. 
—Harold Zlotnik 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


How Slowly Do They Read? 


V. E. LEICHTY 


When shouldn’t students read fast? The recent stress on speed of reading 


causes the author to re-assert the frequent necessity for careful reading in 
the English class. Mr. Leichty is an Associate Professor of English at Michi- 


gan State University. 


NYONE who reads the literature on 
the subject of reading must cer- 
tainly be impressed by the great empha- 
sis which is placed upon speed. There 
are of course various reasons for this. 
Speed is a part of our zeitgeist; it is 
basic both to our ability to produce and 
our ability to destroy. And speed has 
another quality which endears it to us. 
It is directly measurable, and gains can 
be statistically noted. In terms of read- 
ing this provides an immediate psycho- 
logical satisfaction for the learner such 
as cannot be provided with regard to 
other aspects of the skill. 

It is true we have tests of compre- 
hension and even of appreciation, but 
however valid they may be, they con- 
tinue to be suspect to the individual who 
does badly on them. But often he can- 
not rationalize speed; his rate is what 
the test says it is. And if, in a month’s 
time, he is able to increase his speed of 
reading by fifty words per minute, this 
represents objective evidence of im- 
provement to him. 

The quality of speed has still another 
appeal for us; it is limitless. No matter 
how fast we read, it is always possible 
to learn to read faster. As in golf we 
have the possibility not only of beating 
the other fellow but also of beating our 
own previous record. This directly 


measurable self-improvement attracts 
all classes of people and insofar as it 
encourages further practice in reading 
by the general public, it is to be com- 
mended. 

Unfortunately, however, the public 
is sometimes misled by irresponsible 
statements about speed of reading. Ina 
recent newspaper article, for example, 
Dr. George Spache, of the reading clinic 
at the University of Florida, is quoted 
as predicting that it would be possible 
for an individual to learn to read 
at the rate of 40,000 words per min- 
ute “with the assistance of machines 
to speed up turning pages.’” It is diffi- 
cult to quarrel with the word possible, 
but a moment’s reflection will show that 
though it might be possible, reading at 
such a rate would also be futile. At the 
40,000-word rate it would require ap- 
proximately four and one-fourth min- 
utes to read Hook’s The Teaching of 
High School English and less than a 
minute to read the last issue of The 
English Journal. 

But since as yet the art of turning 
pages mechanically has not been per- 
fected, let us look at the claims made 
for achievement under the old hand- 
turn system, 


*“How to Speed Reading,” , Michi- 
gan, State Journal (August 17, 1955), 13. 
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There was one student, says Dr. 
Spache, who was reading 150 words a 
minute when he came to the clinic. After 
a course of six to eight weeks he was 
reading 10,000 words a minute and 
scored 80 percent on one comprehension 
test and 100 percent on another.” 


This student would need approximately 
seventeen minutes to read Hook and 
about three minutes and forty-five sec- 
onds to read The English Journal. 
Need further comment be made? 


How Important is Speed? 


Anyone who gives any thought to the 
subject must inevitably ask what is 
meant by speed of reading. For cer- 
tainly every individual will read ma- 
terials of different natures at different 
speeds. Such purely mechanical prob- 
lems as size of type, contrast of type 
with paper, length of line, length of 
paragraph, and length of sentences 
affect the speed of reading. 

It is equally well known that we read 
the same material at differing speeds 
for differing purposes. Any teacher who 
has read a particular short story for 
pleasure and, later, has read the same 
story while preparing to teach it can 
testify to this. Thus, the actual speed of 
an individual’s reading will be a by- 
product of these factors: the form in 
which the material appears, the general 
familiarity of the materials to the 
reader, and the purpose for which the 
reading is being done. 

We are at last beginning to realize 
that the speed we have built into our 
cars is at best a mixed blessing. It might 
also be well to ask ourselves whether 
the emphasis we have been placing on 
speed of reading is really so desirable. 
Many of the greatest minds of the past 


* Ibid. 


were the products of a few books which 
were read and re-read until the thought 
of their authors was thoroughly assimi- 
lated. Because good books not only re- 
cord thought but also provoke it, justice 
can seldom be done them by a hurried 
reading, or even by a single careful 
reading. 

As English teachers, even those of 
us who thoughtlessly bow before the 
altar of speed have to spend a good 
share of our time teaching students to 
read more slowly and more thought- 
fully. We realize that teaching the 
mechanics of reading is not enough; we 
must also develop critical faculties. We 
must teach them to be on guard for 
slanting, name calling, the bandwagon, 
and other propaganda techniques, and 
to separate fact from judgment, and 
judgment from opinion that is not veri- 
fiable. For we know that they will be 
bombarded with such things through- 
out their lives, and that the actions they 
take as adults will be founded upon 
their ability or inability to distinguish 
what is said from how it is said. 


The Complexity of Reading 


As a preliminary to such reading we 
may have to teach and re-teach the 
mechanics: the selection of key terms 
and topic sentences, the purpose of 
italics and capitals, the function of 
punctuation marks, the importance of 
connecting and reference words, the 
control of inversion, the identification 
of speaker and subject, the use of 
tables, graphs, and other such aids, the 
derivation of meaning both from the 
form of the word and from the context 
in which it appears, and the overtones 
of meaning provided by allusion. 

When a fair control of all these skills 
has been acquired, there still remains 
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the job of teaching students to dis- 
tinguish between fictional and non- 
fictional writing, and between straight- 
forward writing and indirect writing 
such as allegory and satire. Somewhere, 
too, they must be taught that reading 
is a complex and cumulative skill— 
that it requires the recall and integra- 
tion of wide knowledge. As illustration, 
let us look at a single sentence from 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, Scene 
11. Antony is the speaker; he has just 
returned from the debacle at Actium 
to the palace at Alexandria. 


Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi 
kept 

His sword e’en like a dancer; while 
I struck 

The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and 
’twas I 

That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice 
had 

In the brave squares of war. Yet 
now—No matter. 


To get the full meaning of this short 
speech, the reader must be able to re- 
call and fit together a wide range of 
concepts. 1. He must be aware of the 
situation in which it is made. At this 
point Antony is so distraught he has 
not even noticed the entrance of Cleo- 
patra and her followers. They have 
spoken to him, but their words have in 
no way registered upon his mind, for 
he is entirely preoccupied with the 
memories of his flight from the battle 
with the younger Octavius and, by as- 
sociation, of the earlier battle at Phi- 
lippi at which he and Octavius had been 
allies. Actually, though he addresses 
one of his attendants as my lord, he is 
merely thinking out loud or talking to 
himself. 2. The reader must also be 
aware of the situation which is re- 
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ferred to. Julius Caesar had been 
assassinated by a group of conspirators 
led by Brutus and Cassius. Antony and 
Octavius had defeated the conspirators 
at Philippi, about eleven years before 
the time of this scene. The pronoun he 
therefore refers to Octavius. 3. The 
reader must know that the sword 
was used in a dance as well as in 
battle, that the phrase “Dealt on 
lieutenantry” means “depended upon 
subordinates instead of doing his 
own fighting,” and that the “brave 
squares of war” were infantry forma- 
tions. 4. He must be able to recog- 
nize from the situational context that 
it was Brutus who was ended and 
not Antony, and that the second he 
(in the fourth line of the speech) still 
refers to Octavius. In addition, the 
“lean and wrinkled Cassius” should re- 
call the characterization of him by 
Julius in Julius Caesar: “Yond Cassius 
has a lean and hungry look; he thinks 
too much: such men are dangerous.” ; 
and the “mad Brutus” should recall 
Antony’s very different characteriza- 
tion of Brutus at the end of Julius 
Caesar: ‘This was the noblest Roman 
of them all... .” 

There may be some who think that 
such problems occur only in the reading 
of Shakespeare or other older writers. 
But these and similar problems recur in 
all our reading, as an analysis of the 
following will show. 

A livingroom, built and decorated 

in the best manner of 1905, and clut- 

tered with the souvenirs of maternal 
love, European travel, and an ortho- 
dox enthusiasm for the arts. There 
is a vast quantity of Braun Clement 
and Arundel Society reproduction of 
the Renaissance Italian masters. The 
piano features Greig, Sibelius and 
MacDowell. 
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In ‘The Foreseeable Future’ Sir 
George Thompson, a Nobel Prize 
physicist at Cambridge University 
and former chairman of the British 
Committee on Atomic Energy, con- 
fines himself to some of the techno- 
logical advances which will probably 
come during the next hundred years 
or so. 


The first of these occurs in the stage di- 
rections for Act I of Sidney Howard’s 
The Silver Chord, and the second is 
from a recent New York Times’ book 
review. 


The Role of Slow Reading 


It is significant, I think, that those 
who enjoy and appreciate literature 
most are also those who are able to se- 
lect from their past experiences, actual 
and vicarious, most of the concepts 
which are relevant and essential to the 
understanding of the work being read. 
They must, because without understand- 
ing there can be no appreciation. There 
is a vast difference between understand- 
ing and comprehension, particularly as 
the reading clinician uses the latter 
word. The more one studies a work of 
literature the more he finds in it to 
understand. There can be no tests of 
understanding on which he can score 
100 percent, for there are no test- 
makers who understand 100 percent. As 
teachers, we must realize that our stu- 
dents cannot have had all the experi- 
ences necessary to accumulate the fund 
of knowledge required to produce such 
understanding. It is our job to provide 
it, or as much of it as we can, and to 
help them to relate the knowledge they 
do have to the reading they are doing. 

This we can do through careful read- 
ing with them, through discussion 
which calls forth the composite knowl- 
edge of the class, through the use of 


library facilities, visual aids, and other 
requisites of good teaching. If we do 
this, we will be teaching them to read 
well and, eventually, with pleasure. I 
use the word eventually because read- 
ing in this manner is work—work both 
for the teacher and for the students, 
and few of us really like to work. The 
end result of such work is increased 
pleasure of a type that cannot be chart- 
ed in terms of daily gain. 

The student who learns to read in 
this way finds life too short to permit 
him to read all the books he wants to, 
and the books he does read too mean- 
ingful to permit him to gallop through 
them at 10,000 words per minute. 

Closely allied to the practical reasons 
for slow reading which have been sug- 
gested above is the aesthetic one. We 
cannot savor Herrick’s “Upon Julia’s 
Clothes” in the time it takes us to read 
the thirty-seven words it contains. And 
we cannot hope to come to an under- 
standing of Milton’s faith in the time 
required to read the 124 words of his 
sonnet “On His Blindness.” We want 
our students to identify themselves with 
Huck Finn and to understand how real 
for him was the problem of deciding 
whether or not to turn Jim in as a run- 
away slave. We want them to feel the 
strain of Brutus’ choice between friend 
and country, and to realize the axio- 
matic truth of Donne’s “No man is an 
island intire of it selfe.” We want them 
to feel the appropriateness of the 
rhythm in Magee’s “High Flight” and 
of the sound in Byron’s “Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean, roll!” Such 
values in literature become apparent 
only through leisurely reading. They are 
unmeasurable, and some of them are so 
subtle they even defy discussion, but 
they are the ultimate criteria of good 
reading ability. 


English Teaching in Japan 


ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 


All is not serene in the teaching of English in Japan either. A Fulbright 
grantee tells why and reviews some amusing personal experiences. Mr. 
Scarangello is on leave from the high school at Smithtown, New York. 


peeve the good offices of the Ful- 
bright Commission in Tokyo and 
the U.S. Department of State, I was 
able to transfer my teaching activities 
from Smithtown, New York, to Mae- 
bashi, Japan, for a year. 

Looking back on the experience, I 
think first of my initial meeting with 
my students-to-be, of the hundreds of 
eager, curious faces, all of them obvi- 
ously anxious to get a closer look at the 
Beikokw* from across the Pacific. 

Like most Japanese schools, the one 
to which I was assigned had no audi- 
torium. At times like this, when all the 
students and their teachers were to 
come together in a body, the gymnasium 
served as the meeting place. 

There were no seats, and the students 
squatted, Japanese fashion, on the floor. 
I could sense the air of expectancy in 
the room. Here was the American 
sensei’ who, they had been told, was to 
teach English in their school. He didn’t 
look like the other Americans they had 
seen, most of whom looked the same in 
their uniforms. Maybe he would speak 
later. How would he sound? What 
would he say? How would they under- 
stand? 

But the American sensei was not the 
first to speak. One of their classmates 


* American. 
* Teacher. 


walked nervously to the center of the 
huge gym, built much in the manner of 
a barn. He took out a sheet of paper. 
His hand shook a bit at the prospect of 
his unfamiliar task. He began to read: 


An Address of Welcome to Mr. 
Scarangello, Our American Teacher. 

We heartily welcome you, Mr. 
Scarangello. We are all very happy to 
meet you this morning. We heard 
you’ve come from New York to stay 
here about a year. 

Nowadays we can see many Ameri- 
cans in Japan. A great number of Eng- 
lish books and magazines are to be 
found in all bookstores. Whenever I 
see them, how I wish I could have 
enough knowledge of English to read 
them as easily as I can read Japanese 
books. 

Our teacher has told us that you'll 
kindly teach us English conversation. 
We are very eager to learn from you, 
and you'll find us diligent. 

We hope that you will fully enjoy 
your stay in Maebashi. 


Mr. Shimura, the principal, then ad- 
dressed the students. From out of the 
torrent of Japanese, I could understand 
only a few words, and the one I rec- 
ognized most easily was my name. 

When I got up to speak, the students 
rose, as they had for Mr. Shimura, and 
bowed respectfully. I returned their 
bow. 
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As I spoke to the students, Professor 
Kazuyo Nishi, of Gamma University, 
translated for me. I told of my travels 
in Western Europe, Canada, and the 
United States. I spoke of my visits to 
schools in many lands, and of the in- 
creased interest I had found every- 
where in the study of English, fast be- 
coming the second language of so many. 

I spoke of my own school in Smith- 
town, New York, and of my plans for 
the year in Japan. Like all Americans, 
I said, I had come to Japan as a friend, 
and I hoped that by our study of Eng- 
lish we would do our little bit toward 
furthering better understanding be- 
tween our peoples. 

My short speech over, I prepared to 
leave. The students rose and bowed 
again. (During my year in Japan, I was 
to do a great deal of bowing.) 


The Lighter Moments 


The next day my classes started in 
earnest. My schedule was not too heavy, 
allowing plenty of time for lectures and 
school visits. I was to teach at the 
attached school of Gumma University, 
actually a demonstration school, for 
about twelve hours a week (grades nine 
and ten). Also, I was expected to teach 
two courses at the university. 

English teaching in Japan starts gen- 
erally in the seventh grade, so that my 
ninth graders had already had two 
years of English training. But I was 
unprepared for my first bout with Jap- 
anese-English. I had determined to start 
my classes rather informally, for I 
wished to build up their confidence in 
speaking. We were talking about Amer- 
ica, specifically about American songs. 

“Excuse me, Sensei,” said a very 
alert girl in the first row, “but do you 
know the ‘Golden-haired Jeannie’ ?” 

“ ‘Golden-haired Jeannie’ ?” I asked. 
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“I’m afraid I’m not familiar with that 
song, Hisako.” 

“But many Americans like that 
favored song,” she continued, strug- 
gling to get the right words. “Some 
days I hear they sing it.” 

Suddenly it dawned on me. “Do you 
mean ‘Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair’ ?” I asked. 

“That’s so,” Hisako said. “ ‘Golden- 
haired Jeannie.’ ” 

But this was only the first of many 
such incidents, most of them amusing. 
There was the excursion to Hakone, the 
site of Mt. Fuji. (The Japanese stu- 
dents love their two- and three-day ex- 
cursions.) Toward the end of our eve- 
ning meal one day, Masatoshi, another 
of my ninth graders, asked, “Will you 
be having a fruit, Sensei?” 

“Yes, thank you, Masatoshi,” I said. 
“T should like to have a peach.” 

“So desu ka?’’* he said, and was off. 

A few minutes later he returned. 
“Excuse me now, Sensei,” he said. 
“Peach is sold out. Pear is ready.” So 
I settled for a pear. 

On another excursion, dinner out of 
the way, I had changed into my yucata, 
a summer weight kimono, and had gone 


_ down to the spring for a hot bath. On 


my return to the inn, I found a note, 
which had been slipped under the door. 
This is what it said: 


Dear Sensei: 

Tonight terevision is showing the re- 

suringer match of Japan and America. 

If you have a time, please to grill. 
Kazuyo 


I should point out here that the Jap- 
anese have the greatest difficulty in 
making the “1” sound, so that the word 
“love” invariably becomes “rove,” 
“wrestling” is turned into “resuring,” 


*Is that so? 


and “television” “tere- 
vision.” 

Speaking of notes, many of my stu- 
dents, especially those who were unsure 
of their English or just plain shy, often 
penned me notes in their very original 
English. On this same evening just 
referred to, the first nip of fall in the 
air, I received a note which I keep at 
the top of my collection of similar me- 
mentoes. It was from Moto Sakanishi, 
a tenth grader who preferred the nick- 
name his classmates had pinned on him 
—‘“Peanuts.” Here is the missive in its 
entirety: 


emerges as 


Dear Sensei: 


Morning or night I feel cold. So if 
want please to use bed cover. 
PEANUTS 


King's English Preferred 


Humorous as some of these incidents 
may seem, the teaching of English is 
not a laughing matter in Japan. Indeed, 
it is a very serious business. Some 
schools offer other foreign languages in 
addition to English, mainly German 
and French, and there is an interest in 
some quarters in Chinese. But most of 
the students elect to take English, and 
it is one of the most popular subjects 
in the curriculum. About ninety percent 
of the students in the upper and lower 
secondary schools study English at 
present. 

Even primary school students oc- 
casionally study English. In fact, efforts 
have been made recently to start the 
teaching of English in the lower pri- 
mary schools. I have watched seven- 
and eight-year-old children studying 
English with great enthusiasm. 

Overall, however, the teacher of Eng- 
lish in Japan is placed in a very trying 
situation, for the teaching itself is based 
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on antiquated methods. I discovered 
very early during my stay in Japan 
that the American or British teacher’s 
job here is not so much an exercise in 
teaching as it is an effort in the field of 
public relations. 

The present method of teaching Eng- 
lish actually teaches little more than 
translation from Japanese to English 
and vice versa. Quite often the Jap- 
anese students turn out to be better 
English grammarians than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. They learn to read 
and write, to translate and to analyze 
sentences with a fair degree of skill. 
But the visiting teacher is surprised if 
they are able to speak at all in the 
foreign language. 

And this latter fact leads, as might 
be expected, to many frustrations. 

Some time ago one of the Tokyo 
newspapers carried a letter entitled 
“Strange-sounding English,” which 
was reprinted from the Shinano Nichi- 
nicht Shimbun of Nagano. Among 
other things, Mr. Kazuo Yuki, the 
writer of this letter, attributes his boy’s 
strange English pronunciation to the 
boy’s teacher who is supposed to have 
said, “That’s the way the words are 
pronounced in America.” 

He goes on to say that “In pre-war 
days whenever someone spoke of Eng- 
lish he meant British English,” and 
then chastises “. . . young teachers, 
mostly university graduates, who are 
eager to pick up vulgar American ex- 
pressions out of curiosity.” 

In a similar vein, another reader, 
Mrs. Eiko Sakanishi, writing in the 
Asahi Evening News of Tokyo says, 
“It perhaps cannot be helped that teach- 
ers of English in high schools who are 
mostly post-war university graduates, 
are not so good at English as the pre- 
war teachers, and that they teach self- 
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taught English picked up on the 
streets.” 

And these are fairly typical com- 
ments found in many such letters to the 
editors. Any teacher who has spent 
more than a few weeks in Japan knows 
that the writers are merely “letting off 
steam.” They need some explanation 
of their children’s poor speaking ability, 
and so they turn their wrath to “Ameri- 
can slang,” the fact that their children 
are learning “the President’s English” 
rather than the preferred King’s Eng- 
lish, “vulgar American expressions,” 
“English picked up on the street,” ad 
infinitum. 


Written Translation Supreme 


But it is the Japanese insistence on 
teaching English as it was taught in 
1890, as Latin is taught today, which 
is at the root of the trouble. Many Jap- 
anese educators recognize this fact, 
which holds true in the teaching of 
other foreign languages as well in Ja- 
pan, but old customs, especially in the 
Orient, die a slow death. 

After many months in Japan, I am 
by now used to the following phenome- 
non. Upon being introduced to a Jap- 
anese student or teacher and being in- 
formed that he has studied English for 
from six to twelve years, I talk to him 
in English. (My Japanese is extremely 
limited.) He speaks a few words with 
great effort and then explains that while 
he can read and write English without 
difficulty he cannot speak it. Further 
efforts at conversation bear this out. 

When I find that physicians who 
claim to have studied English for sev- 
eral years cannot converse in the lan- 
guage, I switch to German, for I know 
that this language is studied by phy- 
sicians the world over. But here I am 
confronted by the same situation: the 
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doctor cannot converse in German, 
though he has studied the language for 
from three to six years. 

Also, the Japanese student of French 
is, as my colleagues in Japan well know, 
stricken by the same paralysis when he 
attempts to speak in French. 

What is the reason for the apparent 
inability of the Japanese to converse in 
foreign languages? As a Fulbright in- 
structor, my teaching duties and re- 
search in Japan have convinced me that 
the trouble is threefold, at least in the 
teaching of English: 

(1) Most of the teachers of English 

have never studied under a na- 
tive speaker; therefore, their 
pronunciation is not British or 
American, but Japanese. (Audio 
aids could be put to good use 
here, but are not widely used in 
Japan. ) 
The natural way of teaching 
language, the oral method, pio- 
neered by Palmer and Fries, 
among others, is seldom fol- 
lowed. 
The schools are examination- 
centered, and these examina- 
tions are based on skill in trans- 
lating, not speaking. 


The Japanese long ago wiped out il- 
literacy. They are among the most 
education-conscious people in the world. 
But they are falling behind in the field 
of language teaching. 

My work as a teacher of English in 
Japan has served to strengthen my 
great admiration for Japan’s teachers 
and students. My concern is that their | 
energy and time are being so slightly re- 
warded. I am convinced that, for the 
majority of students (not for gram- 
marians or philologists), the transla- 

(Continued on page 294) 


(2) 


(3) 
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Authors First-Hand 


ELLEN HANFORD 


Summer vacation is just ahead. (As if the reader didn’t know!) Miss Han- 
ford, of New Hartford, New York, argues eloquently for spending the vaca- 


tion in a certain way. 


heed Frost looked just like his 
picture on the cover of Time, as he 
stood at the lectern in Bread Loaf’s 
Little Theater, filled on that August 
evening with members of the Writers’ 
Conference as well as with faculty and 
friends from nearby Middlebury Col- 
lege, the conference sponsor. The re- 
poseful countenance brightened to in- 
terest, to animation, to mischief. 

“Little bright ideas, that’s what you 
writers need . . . and hang on to ’em! 
You know how ’tis in the evening .. . 
the stars come out, one at a time. You 
feel as if you were staking out the sky 
—one at a time, the stars come, till, all 
of a sudden, there’s a constellation ! It’s 
just like that in writing. Little bright 
ideas come, one at a time. Just hang 
on to them, and they’ll make a pattern 
in time. Only just be sure they are 
bright!” 

There was more easy talk about what 
might be wrong with the world... 
“if there is anything (I’m not sure 
there is!)” Here his logical, matter-of- 
fact listeners grew confused when he 
confessed, after a somewhat startling 
statement, that he “liked to say it just 
to see how it feels to think that way!” 

Before reading some of his ecologues 
that “got put in my head by Virgil,” 
he advised his conscientious, intelligent 
audience not to worry if they did not 
understand every one. “Educated peo- 


ple try too hard. . . . What you don’t 
know won’t hurt you!” 

Outside the night was still and cool, 
as we walked back to the Inn along the 
green marble sidewalks. Inside the Inn, 
low lights, easy chairs, a wood fire in 
the grate welcomed us to sit for a while 
and rethink our evening with Frost, to 
try to catch up with his nimble wit, to 
store away some of his rich wisdom. It 
was good to go up to our cheerful 
rooms, atmospherically conditioned 
both figuratively and literally by a 
Franklin stove, replete with memories 
of a rewarding week at Bread Loaf 
and secure in the anticipation of an- 
other seven days. 

In fact, it was so good that I wished 
more teachers of English might experi- 
ence the refreshment of mind, body, 
and spirit offered by a two-week audit 
of a regional writers’ conference—at 
Bread Loaf, at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, or at literally scores of other 
centers throughout our country. As I 
tried to analyze the assets of such an 
audit, I thought of summer school ses- 
sions in which ponderous professors 
had monotoned us through modern lit- 
erature, never showing us a single flesh 
and blood author but sending us forag- 
ing among the stuffy stacks of college 
libraries for term papers with their 
inevitable bibliographies and footnotes. 
Glancing through the conference sched- 
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ule on my desk, I scanned the speakers: 
Frost, Ciardi, Wright in poetry; West, 
O’Connor, and Upson in the short 
story; Pratt and Barnett in nonfiction ; 
Sloan, Swenson, and Morrison in the 
novel. Here then was reason number 
one for the appeal of the writers’ con- 
ference to English teachers—mental 
refreshment, vital, varied, and assign- 
ment-free. 

Then I recalled other summers— 
miles of hot concrete, the constant whiz 
of traffic, crowded inns, and noise- 
racked nights in the congested resorts 
along America’s superhighways, en- 
dured in the name of a vacation trip. 
All about us at Bread Loaf was the 
ultimate of what tourists travel for— 
beauty of landscape, the quiet comfort 
of country living, good food, fresh air, 
relaxing atmosphere. 

And at Bread Loaf there was some- 
thing else, something no commercial 
inn could promise a teacher of English: 
the ready, friendly companionship of 
others with whom to share a common 
love of literature. 

Stimulus for the mind, rest and com- 
fort for the body, companionship with 
“kindred” spirits—here then were three 
good reasons why English teachers 
should consider the writers’ conference 
as a vacation experience. It was good, 
furthermore, to get away for a time 
from a preponderance of pedagogues, 
to hear the shop talk of another pro- 
fession. 


The next morning was cool and gray, 
a good time for blueberry pancakes and 
maple syrup for breakfast. Opening the 
discussion, red-bearded, red-shirted 
Fletcher Pratt came down to the good 
earth of nonfiction. Mr. Pratt ac- 
knowledged the death of the essay and 
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turned analytically to the article, pres- 
ent preference of American readers. A 
careful analysis of the annual content 
of thirteen leading periodicals gave him 
the basis for his comparison of fiction 
and nonfiction as well as a long list of 
subjects treated during recent years. 
These lists, prepared as guides to writ- 
ers seeking fields of adult reader inter- 
est, were a challenge to the teacher of 
composition. Assuming that adolescent 
interests somewhat parallel those of 
adults and that, like those of adults, 
they are subject to change with the 
times, it was profitable to evaluate 
classroom composition topics. 

In a second talk, entitled “Your Slips 
Are Showing,” Mr. Pratt, champion of 
compression, gave some neat arithmeti- 
cal formulas for rating the style of 
prose writers. “Count the adjectives 
and adverbs; if they outnumber the 
verbs, the style is bad. Count the verbs 
of action as opposed to the static verbs 
(be and have). If you try this on 
Thomas Wolfe and Isaiah, you will 
find that Isaiah wins! Look for verbs 
that include their adverbs. Mae West 
never moved across a room. . . she 
sidled!” Here was a neat trick for the 
English teacher’s notebook—a simple 
formula to pin down, for adolescent ex- 
amination, one corner of that intangible 
abstraction known as style. Here, too, 
Fletcher Pratt gave a worthy example 
of good teaching; namely, that prin- 
ciples can best be presented by the perti- 
nent, especially the humorously perti- 
nent, example. 

Lincoln Barnett, author of the Life 
article, “The World We Live In,” fol- 
lowed Mr. Pratt. Naming curiosity as 
the essential quality for the magazine 
article writer, he recognized the organi- 
zation of material as the writer’s chief 
hurdle. The struggle for substance and 
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AUTHORS FIRST-HAND 


organization extends beyond class- 
rooms to the very upper reaches of the 
professional level. Succinctly and au- 
thoritatively, Mr. Barnett stated his 
credo: “Organization of material is the 
writer’s greatest problem. Before you 
can organize your material, you must 
understand it.” He closed his talk with 
a motto for any English classroom: 
“That which is written without effort 
is read without pleasure.” 

Jessamyn West, beautiful blonde 
Quakeress, author of The Friendly 
Persuasion, opened the short story sec- 
tion by admitting, “Like Keats, all I 
know I have learned on my pulses.” 
Miss West pointed out that, while short 
stories come from feeling, it is not 
the author’s feeling “dripping down on 
the page. . . . The man who feels he is 
Napoleon is mad; the man who makes 
the reader feel he is Napoleon is an 
artist.” To illustrate the technique of 
the writer in evoking emotion, Miss 
West analyzed Eudora Welty’s story, 
“The Worn Path.” Closing her schol- 
arly discussion of craftsmanship, Miss 
West came down to the level of even 
teen-age understanding: “Show them! 
Don’t tell them! And remember—make 
em laugh, make ’em weep, make ’em 
wait!” Although Miss WeS&t geared her 
talk to writers, it had real significance 
to teachers of high school students. 

The most dramatic speaker of the 
conference was Frank O’Connor, top 
flight story writer and impassioned art- 
ist, exemplifying to even his most pro- 
saic listeners the essence of creative fire. 
Isolating the short story from the tale 
and the novel, he limited its field to the 
individual and its effect to that “of the 
lonely human voice.” Mr. O’Connor 
impressed his listeners with man’s 
tragic plight, his frustrations, and 
futile struggles as the lyric themes of 
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many of the best short stories. 

On the following morning, William 
Upson smiled his way through friendly 
greetings to the same lectern. Most of 
the audience knew Mr. Upson through 
his Saturday Evening Post stories of 
Botts, the tractor salesman. Plump, 
tweedy, and obviously content, Upson 
took jovial issue with “the tragic lyric 
theme” of the short story as O’Connor 
had voiced it. He related his early ex- 
perience in writing when, as a trouble 
shooter for a tractor firm, he had to 
send his boss daily reports. “My job,” 
he reminisced, “had three parts. I had 
to fix the tractor, fix the customer, and 
fix my boss—convince him by remote 
control that I was the best mechanic in 
the world. When I wrote my reports, I 
was my own hero. I wrote plain— 
pushed out the fine writing and adjec- 
tives. I didn’t want my boss to think I 
was a better writer than mechanic.” 
Twinkling, he remarked, “You see, I 
had a purpose in writing, and when 
you have a purpose in writing, you 
don’t seem to need the rules.” 

He continued his own career story 
by explaining that a convalescence 
started him writing a series of “reports 
on work I never did. . . I became Botts, 
my tractor salesman.” At the close of 
his talk, quite simply and ingenuously 
he stated his positive stand: “I am in- 
terested in solvable problems, not in in- 
soluble ones. I am a doctor, not a 
coroner. That’s where O’Connor and I 
are different.” And in that and count- 
less other differences among the speak- 
ers lay the breadth and variety that con- 
stituted much of the appeal of the Bread 
Loaf program. 

William Sloan, Eric Swenson, John 
Ciardi, Richard Wright . . . the two 
weeks at Bread Loaf were packed with 
stimulus for both contributors and audi- 
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tors. It was a rich diet of first-hand con- 
tacts with those who are writing, pub- 
lishing, and reviewing American litera- 
ture today. To the weary English 
teacher, Bread Loaf was quite literally 
“unstudied.” “Looking up an author” 
at this conference meant scanning the 
lounge or the porch for a group gath- 
ered around an animated central figure 
and drawing up a chair to listen in— 
not a trek to the library, not a footnote! 


All toc soon it was time to say good- 
bye. Bread Loaf visitors, as a rule, 
leave as Bread Loaf converts, ready to 
spread the good word to all who will 
listen. I have often been asked two ques- 
tions. The first concerns the welcome 
I had at Bread Loaf: “But didn’t you, 
as an English teacher, feel out of place 
at a writers’ conference?” For three 
reasons my answer is no. In the first 
place, English teachers are—or should 
be—writers. Any teacher who has 
ceased to practice her craft needs the 
stimulus of a writers’ conference. 
Furthermore, English teachers are 
teachers of writing by whose percep- 
tion, criticism, and encouragement, gen- 
erations of professional writers have 
been given their first training. In the 
second place, teachers of English, as 
part of the auditing group, are an in- 
tegral part of the conference, planned 
for and counted upon for “ballast,” both 
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financial and critical. Contributors 
avidly seek reactions to their work and 
their ideas; auditors furnish a captive 
and willing public. A comment by a 
staff member expresses the welcoming 
attitude toward auditors: “To admit 
you are a contributor brands you as a 
possible competitor in the writers’ 
market. To say you are an auditor sets 
you apart as a prospective reader, a po- 
tentional buyer—one of those wonder- 
ful people known as clients.” For a 
third very superficial reason, no Eng- 
lish teacher could feel out of place at 
a writers’ conference. Dr. Eugenie 
Clark, a contributor working on her 
recently published autobiography, Lady 
With a Spear, could not be distin- 
guished from the auditing Connecticut 
school teacher as they chatted together 
at the breakfast table. 

The second question which I have 
often been asked concerns other writers’ 
conferences: “Are all conferences as 
profitable for English teachers as Bread 
Loaf?” Regarding the other major 
writers’ conferences, I can “testify” 
only for the Durham Conference, a 
most pleasant and profitable introduc- 
tion to the conference idea. Durham 
differed in its “personality” from Bread 
Loaf as much as its ocean-side setting 
varied from the hills of Vermont. Let 
whoever can say better of ocean or 
hills render verdict of these very dif- 
ferent, very delightful conferences. 


HAVE YOU EVER KNOWN CHILDREN WATCHING AN OLD-TIME MOVIE? 


I am young and hold no fear of laughter— 
Rather love and welcome it, I’d say; 

Still I wonder if, just slightly after 

I have grown too soon to shades of grey, 
Hearing laughter at my earlier life full 
Loved then lost, I will not hurt a trifle. 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 


—L. W. Kline 


On Anne Frank 


MARY LANE 


“Though not living under the grirn shadow of gas chambers, the Gestapo, 
and death in a concentration camp, high school boys and girls in America 
are very close to Anne’s experience,” writes a Waycross, Georgia, English 
teacher who visited the hiding place where the now famous diary was 


written. 


The Diary of Anne Frank .. . is partly 
the account of eight Jews who hid in Nazi- 
occupied Amsterdam for two years before 
they were caught. Mostly, though, it is the 
story of one of them—a young girl who re- 
fused to be robbed of the adventure of 
adolescence.—Bernard Kalk of The New 
York Times. 

. . . It was an existence fated to end in 
Nazi concentration camps and death, but 
for the two years it lasted, it proved a fas- 
cinating mixture of the brightly ordinary 
and the hideously abnormal; . . . there is 
chiefly a day-by-day liveliness of gradual 
learning to walk—and on tiptoe . . . among 
eggs—Time Magazine. 

The Diary of Anne Frank is an exquisite 
play which endows the deeper grief of its 
subject with a shining and even triumphant 
humanity—John Beaufort of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Glowing reviews of this moving play 
now running on Broadway bring back 
vivid memories of a gusty night in the 
early part of July last summer. The 
wind whipped at my coat, stung my 
cheeks, and made little whirlpools of 
dust in the quiet street. I, a Waycross, 
Georgia, high school English teacher, 
was in Amsterdam, Holland, standing 
in front of the drab brick building that 
concealed the “Secret Annexe,” refuge 
of the eight embattled Jews described 
in Anne’s diary. With me were Miep, 
the Franks’ loyal Aryan friend who 
brought them food, books, and supplies 
during their hiding, and Miep’s Dutch 
husband, Jan Gies. We had walked the 


six blocks from the Krasnapolsky Ho- 
tel, where I was staying during my 
two-day sojourn in the historic city 
overrun by Hitler and his legions dur- 
ing World War II. 

We couldn’t go in, though I begged 
to. Dilapidated, the building had been 
condemned as unsafe months before, 
and the spice shop of Mr. Frank and his 
non-Jewish partners had been moved 
elsewhere. But I could gaze as long as I 
liked at the building and imagine from 
Anne’s vivid description what lay behind 
the walls. I walked up the stone-block 
steps and tried the door—the very door, 
I thought, that the Gestapo had entered 
that fateful morning in 1944 and 
hauled off the lot of them to concentra- 
tion camps. And Miep pointed to the 
Westertoun clock close by that Anne 
had loved from the start. “Especially 
in the night,” she wrote in her diary, 
“it’s like a faithful friend.” It struck 
the quarter hour as we stood there, its 
mellow tones reverberating throughout 
the old section. 

It was Miep, pretty young Austrian 
secretary of Mr. Frank, who, after 
the sad departure of her friends, had 
found the diary in a pile of rubbish, 
kicked in a corner by heavy German 
boots. Tearfully she had rescued the 
big stack of smudged pages addressed 
in an angular teen-aged hand to “Dear 
Kitty.” (The first entry was on Anne’s 
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thirteenth birthday, June 12, 1942: “I 
hope I shall be able to confide in you 
completely, as I have never been able 
to do in anyone before, and I hope that 
you will be a great support and comfort 
to me.”’) 

Miep guarded that precious manu- 
script from prying eyes, she told me, 
until Holland was liberated and Mr. 
Frank, the only survivor of the eight 
who took refuge in the “Secret An- 
nexe,” returned. All the others had died 
of typhus and malnutrition—Mrs. 
Frank and her daughters, Margot and 
Anne; Mr. and Mrs. Van Daan and 
their teen-aged son, Peter; and Mr. 
Dussell, the bachelor dentist. The 
Gieses declared that they would never 
forget the day Otto Frank appeared 
at their door, a forlorn figure, bereft of 
family, home, and fortune. He stayed 
with them for seven years and called 
their house his home. (When Miep 
spoke of Mr. Frank, her eyes shone. 
“He is a very great man,” she said 
again and again. “He was so frail we 
thought he’d be the first to succumb 
to the rigors of the concentration camp, 
but he has such courage. .. .”) 

If the loyal Miep had had her way, 
she would have gone into the concentra- 
tion camp along with the captured Jews 
and her non-Jewish employer who had 
hidden them. “No, Miep, no, no, Miep,” 
Mr. Kraler told her that terror-stricken 
morning when the Gestapo raided the 
hide-out. “You stay out of this. I alone 
will take the responsibility of conceal- 
ing them.” (Though he gave himself 
up, he was released some time later.) 
“To this hour we don’t have any idea 
who gave the secret away,” she de- 
clared, shaking her head sadly. 

Ever since I read Anne’s lyrical jour- 
nal three years ago, I have loved the 
girl and the book. Indeed, I was so 
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deeply moved by the glowing, fervent 
soul of her that I straightway wrote 
her father in Basle, Switzerland, where 
he has been living for several years, 
thanking him for sharing with the 
world this tender testament of youth 
under fire. “Anne’s diary,” I wrote 
him, “has given me a deeper under- 
standing of the heart of adolescence 
than all my college education courses 
and all my years teaching young 
people.” 

Mr. Frank’s reply is among my most 
cherised possessions: “I thank you 
from all my heart for the warm interest 
you are taking in Anne and her diary. 
It gives me great satisfaction to see 
that her book has so much influence in 
the right direction. It is as she would 
have liked it—to work for mankind. I 
only wish that this influence could 
spread to Germany too. The book is 
published in twelve languages now, but 
in Germany it has the lowest number 
of readers. You do not see it in window 
displays, and many newspapers did not 
publish any reviews. .. .” 

The book had been through several 
editions before Miep could bear to read 
it. She had loved all the Franks, but 
Anne was her favorite. Tears filled her 
eyes when she spoke of the girl: “She 
was such a lovely thing, so gay, so 
bright! I wish you could have known 
her.” I told Miep that I do know Anne 
—better than any pupil in my classes. 
Twelve copies of Diary of a Young 
Girl, each in a different language, are 
on Miep’s bookshelves now. How 
proud she is of them! 

As we walked back to the hotel from 
the “Secret Annexe,” the Gieses told 
me that Albert and Frances Hackett of 
Los Angeles had been over and had 
talked to them all about “making a 
play” about Anne. “I hope for Mr. 
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Frank’s sake it will be a success,” Miep 
declared fervently. (None of us that 
night dreamed how great a success 
The Diary of Anne Frank would be 
on Broadway, with the sensitive Susan 
Strasberg as Anne.) 

In the lobby of the Krasnapolsky 
Hotel, over steaming cups of coffee, we 
talked of Germany in a post-war world. 
“Do you bear the Germans a grudge 
for what they did to you and your 
friends?” I asked. 

Miep hesitated a moment, as if 
searching for the right words in her 
limited English vocabulary: “There is 
a German girl who works in my office,” 
she said slowly. “I like her. We are 
friends. But when I hear a deep gut- 
tural voice in the street, my gorge rises. 
It is hard to forget what we have suf- 
fered.” 

Otto Frank, in a letter to me shortly 
before I went to Europe, had written: 
“It is very interesting to me that you 
have a German exchange student in 
your class. I hope that the stay in the 
American sphere and a democratic edu- 
cation will influence him all his life to 
work for peace and against discrimina- 
tion. Pity enough, not much is changed 
in the Germans’ mentality. Though there 
are groups of good will, the majority 


are infected by Nazi ideas.” 

My classes, faced with problems of 
desegregation in the South, have caught 
my enthusiasm for the diary. As seen 
through Anne’s eyes, the evils of dis- 
crimination have made a terrific impact 
on these young people’s minds. Because 
she is more articulate than they, Anne 
is their teen-aged spokesman. In reveal- 
ing her own secret longings, disappoint- 
ments, misunderstandings, joys, and 
fears, she has revealed theirs. (“I want 
to bring out all kinds of things that lie 
deep buried in my heart,” she confided 
to Kitty.) They share her devotion to 
her father, whom she affectionately 
nicknamed “Pim,” her estrangement 
from her mother, who insisted on treat- 
ing her daughter like a child, her envy 
of the “perfect” sister Margot, who 
was always held up as a model to Anne, 
her spontaneous laughter at the slight- 
est provocation, her puckish pranks, her 
short-lived love affair with shy Peter, 
an attachment which grew out of their 
mutual need for understanding. 

Though not living under the grim 
shadow of gas chambers, the Gestapo, 
and death in a concentration camp, 
high school boys and girls in America 
are very close to Anne’s experience. 


WHO WRITES FOR THE JOURNAL? 


The writers of articles, major reviews, and poems in The English Journal since 


September 1955 divide as follows: 


High school teachers of English and speech 59 
College teachers of English and speech 32 
College teachers of education 20 
Supervisors and administrators 10 
Miscellaneous 4 


These contributors represent twenty-five of the forty-eight states, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. New York led in number of authors with twenty-one; 


California had twenty; Indiana and Minnesota, ten each. 


Conversation About a Carpenter 


How should an English teacher reply 
to a carpenter who remarks, “That don’t 
fit”? A persuasive young university pro- 
fessor in a talk to teachers of secondary 
English said, “I wouldn’t think of criti- 
cizing his grammar by answering, ‘No, it 
doesn’t, does it?’ No, indeed. I’d say, ‘No, 
it don’t.’” 


No Apology for Correctness 


The professor’s philosophy caused some 
uneasiness among the large part of his 
audience. How, I wonder, would a car- 
penter seated among the listening teachers 
have received such philosophy ? With some 
muttering under his breath perhaps? 

This making light of teaching correct 
usage has been a popular subject for lec- 
turers in these parts; what this lecturer 
said has been said before. Among small, 
half-indignant, half-defensive groups of 
teachers these lecturers have been an- 
swered; they have been answered, too, 
in deliciously acid phrases that come to 
the mind in moments of quiet. 

Two answers are obvious: First, why 
should a carpenter—meaning, of course, 
any blue-collared worker—be patronized? 
Only a caricature of a teacher is going 
to mouth at him, “No, it doesn’t, does it?” 
But why should we imply that a man who 
builds houses is not our equal in a demo- 
cratic society by changing our speaking 
habits when we talk to him? Suppose 
Queen Victoria did knock over a glass 


of water to put at ease a guest who had 
made a social error. English teachers are 
not queens playing host to commoners. 
We just work here. 

Second, the carpenter has competence 
in his own trade and takes pride in it. : 
Why should English teachers take less 
pride? A teacher of my acquaintance 
once decided to put a new roof on his own 
garage. He started putting on shingles 
at the ridge instead of placing the first 
ones at the bottom; thus the shingles 
lapped the wrong way and invited the 
water to run under them into the garage, 
rather than to slide over them and down 
onto the ground. The carpenter that he 
hired to finish the job corrected his error. 

The right way to do anything is surely 
to be preferred over the wrong way. Else 
the fashion model would need to rip out 
a portion of her hem in apology to a 
slovenly scrub woman; a baker would— 
but the point is obvious: Competence is 
important. 

We could go on. But, of course, all our 
answers so far have been negative. What 
the university professor really said was 
this: Correctness is less important than 
something else in the teaching of Eng- 
lish—I have forgotten what his particular 
enthusiasm was. However, because Eng- 
lish teachers, like carpenters, respect com- 
petence in their own trade, the result of 
the professor’s remarks was bitterness 
and a renewed attack on participles—not 
cheerful action in harmony with his en- 
thusiasm. 
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Language Competence Foremost 


English teachers deal with language. 
The conscientious teacher measures his 
competence in terms of his ability to help 
his pupils develop skill in the use and 
comprehension of language. 

He wants his pupils to be able to write 
clearly and effectively. Teaching a class 
to write is a complicated process, calling 
for inspiration, restraint, prodigious in- 
dustry, imagination, clear thinking. It 
calls, too, for the ability to recognize and 
to teach correct usage. 

The conscientious English teacher feels 
the necessity of teaching his pupils to 
read well—to read comprehensively, crit- 
ically, and appreciatively. Here is another 
difficult bit of teaching, calling for the 
development of skills of many types: 
selection of the important thought, recog- 
nition of contributing ideas, enlargement 
of vocabulary, imaginative reaction to 
figurative language . . . And as the stu- 
dent grows in power to read, he will be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the relation- 
ship of words. 

The English teacher works, too, on the 
pupils’ ability to speak and to listen. Here 
again skills involve the correct and effec- 
tive use of language. 

Now, there are those—and perhaps the 
university professor is among them—who 
believe that the main function of an Eng- 
lish teacher is to widen the horizon, en- 
large the spirit, guide the pupil into a 
more satisfactory relationship with his 
fellows, sharpen his sense of humor, vital- 
ize his imagination—all this and much, 
much more through the teaching of liter- 
ature. 

We sigh and admit, “Yes, it’s true. We 
should do all that. We try.” 

And here and there will be a gifted 
soul of a teacher who can guide and in- 
spire. There are also great poets, musi- 
cians, and artists. There are many other 
teachers who, in the process of teaching 
communication skills as well as they can, 
find that inspired moments come at times 
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as an unexpected increment. 

Let us not belittle the teaching of lan- 
guage skills. Let us see to it, rather, that 
the English majors who expect to teach 
are more rigorously prepared in college 
for this teaching. Prospective lawyers 
learn to write briefs. Dental students 
work on teeth. 


Better Training for Teachers 


English majors? In most colleges they 
take a composition course—sometimes it’s 
grammar only—in their freshman year. 
That ends their instruction in the writing 
of a paper. After that, they take litera- 
ture courses. Now, English majors love 
to read. They grow more and more subtle 
in their understanding of modern poetry. 
They talk with greater and greater sophis- 
tication about Hemingway and T. S. Eliot. 
And it is right that they should. They are 
adults and should learn to love literature 
on an adult level. 

But this is not teaching them to teach. 
This is not giving them the competence 
in their trade that a good carpenter has. 
A carpenter taught in such a fashion 
might learn to drive a nail straight—or 
fairly straight—and then spend the rest 
of his learning time being led through 
cathedrals and elaborately constructed 
houses, learning to nod his head sagely at 
graceful arches and well-mitered door- 
ways. 

The English major who is going to 
teach should have more than his fresh- 
man year to learn to write well. He should 
have at least one course in advanced com- 
position. He should learn to think a sub- 
ject through, to organize his thoughts, and 
to express them effectively in writing. 

He should have at least one good course 
in speech, so that he may learn the prin- 
ciples of effective speaking and of good 
listening. 

In addition to those courses in literature 
that he takes to enlarge his own individual 
vision, he should have courses in which 
he will learn how to make secondary 
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school pupils understand a poem and a 
short story and an essay and a novel. It 
is not enough that the neophyte teacher 
read Chaucer in the original and com- 
prehend W. H. Auden—though it is 
highly desirable that he should! He must 
be able to lead his pupils gradually into a 
love of reading that starts more simply. 
He must know something of juvenile lit- 
erature, too. 

Not only must some of his English 
courses be geared to his peculiar needs, 
but his education courses must be more 
definite than many of them now are. He 
can teach his pupils to write, read, speak, 
and listen more efficiently if expressions 
like individual differences, grouping, spe- 
cial attention for the gifted pupil are more 
than intellectual concepts to him. 

True, carpentry and teaching are differ- 
ent. A teacher can never learn exactly 
how to teach until the children to be 
taught are in front of him. And then it 
takes years of trial and error. But he can 
be taught more than he is now being 
taught. 

It has been said of us that we are “the 
most schooled but least educated nation 
in the world.” 

No wonder—if the English teacher 
should feel apologetic to the carpenter for 
speaking well! No, let us give the English 
teacher as purposeful a training for his 
profession as we give any other good 
worker, and then let him look the manual 
worker straight in the eye and say, “Why, 
no, perhaps it doesn’t fit as well as it 
should.” 

Ruth Reeves 
Supervisor of English 
Houston, Texas 


Integrated Grammar and 
Composition 


One of the greatest difficulties in teach- 
ing English is the problem of presenting 
and simplifying basic grammar, and yet 
allowing enough time for composition so 
that the relationship between the two may 
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be made clear to the student. 

After experimenting with various pro- 
cedures in the junior high school, I have 
formulated one which seems to reduce 
grammar to the simplest terms and to in- 
tegrate it with composition. 

Even poor grammar students can learn 
to recognize the prepositional phrase, so 
we begin with it. A list of common prepo- 
sitions is given each student to refer to 
until he becomes familiar with words fre- 
quently used as prepositions. An explana- 
tion of the structure of the phrase is 
made. For drill work in recognition of 
the prepositional phrase, students are 
asked to underline the prepositional 
phrases in their own compositions, In this 
way the drill work is done, and recogni- 
tion of the phrase is accomplished. 

The second phase is identification of 
verbs. An explanation is made of the two 
basic types, action verbs and state-of-be- 
ing or helping verbs. A list of the latter is 
given each student for reference until he 
learns to recognize them. Using any suit- 
able written material, the students are told 
to block out all prepositional phrases. 
From the remaining words in each sen- 
tence, students attempt to select the word 
or words that show the action or state of 
being. Again compositions are assigned 
and are used as material for drill work in 
recognition of verbs. 

Recognition of the simple subject of a 
sentence is taught next. The same proced- 
ure is followed: students are told to block 
out those items which are now familiar to 
them, verbs and prepositional phrases. 
From the words remaining, students at- 
tempt to select the one which tells who or 
what takes the action of the verb. It 
should be pointed out that subjects will 
most often be nouns or pronouns, A list 
of pronouns for each student is helpful 
in teaching recognition of the pronoun. 

The last major unit is the modifiers, 
adjectives and adverbs. The student begins 
as before, eliminating from each sentence 
those elements with which he is familiar. 
At the beginning of the unit, no distinc- 
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tion need be made between adjectives and 
adverbs. 

With this same technique the remaining 
parts of speech may be taught. Also, this 
method can be used to teach other uses of 
the noun, the direct and indirect objects, 
and predicate nominatives. Opportunity 
for improvement in self expression is a 
feature of this plan since drill work is 
done entirely with sentences taken from 
student compositions. From these compo- 
sitions the teacher is able to analyze the 
student’s need for review or instruction 
in punctuation, capitalization, usage, and 
spelling, and to teach accordingly. 

One advantage of using this plan in- 
stead of following a text is flexibility. 
These four basic units outlined above may 
be organized to cover only the most ele- 
mentary facts. If students learn rapidly, 
each unit may be expanded. For example, 
in teaching the verb, principal parts and 
problems of tense and voice may be con- 
sidered, 

When this course of study is followed, 
each new item is studied singly, then re- 
viewed as new material is presented. For- 
mal grammar is integrated with practical 
composition. This makes possible several 
levels of learning, and each student can 
progress according to his ability. 


Lorraine A. Mosley 
Hamlin Junior High School 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Reading For Slow Learners 


In teaching reading to slow learners in 
the junior high school, most teachers find 
that there are two obstacles which must 
be hurdled before there can be much real 
progress, First, there must be a certain 
regimentation so that the students do not 
get too confused. Secondly, there must be 
strong incentive in order to break down 
the barriers which have been built up after 
years of unappeased frustration. 

It is imperative to have a set routine 
not only to avoid the confusion but also 
to save time in daily instruction. The slow 
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learner who does not have to cope with 
too varied a routine and difficult directions 
is more relaxed, and his being relaxed is 
half the battle. 

The routine is relatively simple to es- 
tablish, but it is not as easy to build an 
interest in reading. Most slow learners 
have a history of traumatic experiences 
with the written word and have built up 
mental blocks which are seemingly insur- 
mountable. Reading which involves dis- 
cussion is practically useless at first, as is 
any selection which takes a long period 
of concentration. I have found that the 
best incentive is one which involves a 
modified form of competition. Let me 
make it clear now, however, that the com- 
petition must be set up so as to avoid the 
possibility for continuous failure. If, at 
first, there is a particular student who is 
very far behind the rest of the class, I 
believe it behooves the instructor to elim- 
inate failing grades altogether until the 
student catches up. After a short time, 
because of the opportunity the instructor 
will have to work individually with the 
poorest students, their improvement will 
be noted, and only in very rare instances 
will any one student be a continuous fail- 
ure. 

First, the instructor must find books 
which have short reading selections. The 
“Practice Readers” of the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company are excellent for junior 
high school. The books are designed es- 
pecially for slow readers, with the interest 
level definitely junior high school and the 
reading level (vocabulary) from the 
third grade through the sixth. Each story 
has from 150 to 200 words, and is fol- 
lowed by six questions. One question in- 
volves the locating of specific words from 
the story, another comprehension, another 
vocabulary, and so on. The questions fol- 
lowing each story are all similar in scope 
and relatively simple, but not so easy that 
the challenge is eliminated. The stories 
concern animals, life in other countries, 
human relations, famous characters of 
history and legend, and other topics. 
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Group Procedure 


The procedure I use is not complicated. 
The students read as rapidly as possible, 
answer the questions, and bring their 
papers to me to be checked. The grading 
is on the basis of speed and accuracy 
(comprehension). However, in order to 
develop correct habits and help the slow 
youngsters to adjust, it is a good idea to 
insist on perfect papers before giving a 
grade. Therefore, at first, in a class of 
twenty-five, the breakdown would be: The 
first four perfect papers completed, “A,” 
the next six, “B’s,” then eight “C’s,” five 
“D’s,” and two “F's.” As stated previ- 
ously, if it appears that the same pupils 
are receiving “F” each time, eliminate all 
failure, lest the one or two pupils in- 
volved become discouraged and quit be- 
fore the program gets to the point where 
real progress will begin. 

As soon as it seems apparent that most 
of the students have gotten into the habit 
of seeking correct answers, the method of 
grading may change. At this time I double 
the errors and add the pupil’s rank order 
in completing the paper. For instance, if 
a student is the fifth one done and has a 
perfect paper, his total score would be 
five. If he is the first to complete the work 
but has three errors, his score would be 
seven. The following is the ratio which I 
have found to be successful with a class 
of twenty-five : 


SCORE GRADE 
6 A 
12 B 
20 
25 D 
over 25 F 


A student may be the first one to finish 
and still not earn an “A” if he has sev- 
eral errors. Also, the last straggler— 
the twenty-fifth student to bring his paper 
to me—may stil! pass with a grade of 
“D,” provided he has no errors. Of 
course, the instructor will have to make 
adjustments for classes of different size. 
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Each assignment takes from two to five 
minutes, depending on the student. At 
first, two assignments will be the daily 
limit, but after a few weeks three assign- 
ments can be made. To the casual observer 
it might seem that there is much confusion 
after the first five minutes, since there is a 
steady stream of students coming to my 
desk. Actually, there is a minimum of 
talking and no playing. Success means 
much to this type of youngster, and here 
is an opportunity for even the dullest to 
achieve—and actually to see his own 
progress ! The competition involved creates 
excitement, actually making a game of the 
work, Each student keeps a chart of his 
daily achievement. 


Individual Reading 


The last part of each reading period is 
devoted to enrichment and advanced read- 
ing, especially for the student who com- 
pletes his drill work before the others. 
The faster student, ironically, could be 
the downfall of the program if he is per- 
mitted to be idle after completing his as- 
signments. It is not enough to make a 
vague assignment. There should be some- 
thing specific and valuable. I have found 
that the Reader's Digest, specially de- 
signed for the classroom, is very effective. 
Such materials as the “American Adven- 
ture Series,” of Wheeler Publishing Com- 
pany, are useful if specific assignments 
are made. A special outline, which can be 
used for all the books, is effective. The 
outline should provide for an opportunity 
to enrich understanding of plot, character- 
ization, and style. 

The students will enjoy this work and 
have an incentive to do it if the teacher 
has them keep their work in notebooks, 
with illustrations to accompany the writ- 
ten material, and displays it on the bulle- 
tin board. The best youngsters, with as 
much as fifteen minutes in each period, 
plus a nominal amount of homework time, 
wil be able to complete as many as three 
to five stories in the Reader's Digest, or 
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one novel per week. The slower readers 
will do from one-fourth to one-half this 
amount. Once a week, or perhaps once 
every two weeks, a day could be set aside 
for reports (very short and simple). This 
would give the slower readers a chance to 
share in reading experiences and arouse 
their interest and desire to read. 

In the city of Cleveland the junior high 
schools are divided homogeneously ac- 
cording to I.Q., with the slower students 
usually in classes numbering fifteen to 
twenty-five. Naturally, the procedures de- 
scribed here work better with these stu- 
dents, but I have experienced success also 
in summer school (mixed I.Q.) with 
classes of thirty-five to forty-five. 

The success of this program depends 
on the instructor. He must be certain to 
choose books which are not too difficult 
for the slowest students nor too easy for 
the best. He must keep in mind at all times 
that these students have suffered failure 
too often, and the least indication that they 
may hit a stone wall again can cause them 
to reject the program. Taking advantage 
of every opportunity to use the time af- 
forded for individual instruction is im- 
perative. That is where the teacher really 
gets to the crux of the problems. 


Sheldon W. Lessem 
Rawlings Junior High School 


Cleveland 


Interpretation Through Pictures 


Just before the culmination of semester 
activities with my senior high school 
classes in American literature, I tell them 
one of their final assignments will be a 
series of charts which will interpret pic- 
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torially the selections they have read. They 
may choose to find enough pictures on any 
one selection, or they may decide to use 
the illustrations for several selections. 

I suggest to them the types of maga- 
zines which will offer the best pictures, 
reminding them that color pictures al- 
ways do more to bring life to their pres- 
entations, 

When they have collected their pictures, 
cut them neatly, and assorted them, they 
mount them on 18 x 24 sheets of colored 
construction paper. Each picture is iden- 
tified either with a quoted line from the 
selection or with a summarizing statement 
of the thought contained within the poem 
or story. 

Among the selections which they are 
using this semester are: “Abraham 
Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” “The Get- 
tysburg Address,” “Birches,” “The Road 
Not Taken,” “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” Washington’s “Fare- 
well Address,” and “The Outcasts of Po- 
ker Flat.” 

For several semesters now, I have 
been pleased with the students’ spontane- 
ous response to this assignment, as well as 
their interest and eagerness in making 
their charts accurate and attractive. The 
students of below average ability have re- 
sponded especially well to the idea, but 
with all classes with whom I have used 
the device, I have been pleasantly surprised 
and satisfied with the excellent choice 
of pictures and the clear interpretation 
of the authors’ meanings. 


H. Jeanne Tanner 
Cardozo High School 
Washington, D.C. 


King John and Measure for Measure have been chosen as the first two pres- 
entations of the second season of the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 
at Stratford, Connecticut, opening on consecutive nights during the week of 
June 25. A twelve-week season will be offered this summer. 
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IN ADDITION TO ONLY 
twenty classes per week English teachers 
should have two scheduled periods dur- 
ing which they can have conferences 
with individual students or small 
groups, states Floyd Rinker in The 
English Leaflet for January 1956. In- 
stead of study hall assignments, Eng- 
lish teachers should be permitted to 
confer with pupils who need individual 
help. 

Written work should be chiefly ex- 
position, says Mr. Rinker. “Directions 
and explanations, lecture notes, term 
papers and examinations, reports and 
announcements, prepared speeches, 
minutes of meetings, book reviews, 
newspaper writing, and letters com- 
prise nearly all the writing an average 
man will attempt in a lifetime and a 
very large percentage of all he will 
read. Exposition is equally important 
to all, the non-academic as well as the 
college preparatory students.” Boys 
and girls with special talent and ability 
can profit most by creative writing. 

After papers have been corrected by 
the pupils and the deficiencies discussed 
by the teacher, papers should be placed 
in students’ folders for future use dur- 
ing conferences. These folders may be 
used as workbooks and as a record of 
the student’s growth in English. 


FOR THE SECOND SPRING, AN 
English Festival, involving over 600 
pupils from about thirty schools, has 
been carried on at Onteora Central 
School, Boiceville, New York. Included 
in the festival were non-competitive ac- 
tivities such as roundtables dealing 
with journalism, fiction writing, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, magazines, bal- 
lad singing, and drama. Roundtable 
discussions were often guided by adults 
who are authorities in the field being 
discussed. 

Competitive activities included a 
spelling bee, grammar bee, vocabulary 
bee, drama tournament, public speaking 
contest, American literature quiz, and 
creative writing contests. 

Robert E. Thornell, chairman of the 
English Festival, states that the aims of 
the program have been to point up the 
importance of language arts, to focus 
attention on language as a weapon for 
peace and freedom, and to bring to- 
gether students of varied backgrounds 
so that they might exchange ideas and 
broaden their outlook. 


DOES A PUPIL’S INTEREST IN 
fiction affect his comprehension of it? 
Yes, according to the results of a con- 
trolled experiment reported by Mar- 
gery R. Bernstein in the Journal of Edu- 
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cational Research, December 1955. Her 
study, the “Relationship Between In- 
terest and Reading Comprehension,” in- 
cluded 100 ninth grade pupils in a large 
metropolitan junior high school. As a 
group they were slightly retarded in 
reading ability. Two narrative selec- 
tions, equal in readability (according 
to various formulae), but widely differ- 
ent in interest, were used. 

In summarizing her findings Miss 
Bernstein reports that tests of signifi- 
cance (“t-” tests) showed that the com- 
prehension scores on the more interest- 
ing story were significantly higher than 
on the other selection. “This study thus 
supports the hypothesis that high in- 
terest is associated with superior read- 
ing comprehension. It leads to the im- 
plication that school programs which 
encourage pupils to work in the areas 
of their interests create situations con- 
ducive to effective reading.” 

Miss Bernstein also reports that “the 
relationship between interest and com- 
prehension existed for pupils of high 
and low reading ability and for re- 
tarded and non-retarded readers alike.” 


“WHAT GOOD IS GRAMMAR?” 
is the title of an article by R. L. Coard 
in the Peabody Journal of Education, 
January 1956. His answer is that gram- 
mar is good for us and our students. 
His arguments are that: (1) in language 
situations, the student of grammar will 
be more relaxed because he will know 
when to use informal and formal usage; 
(2) his knowledge of historical gram- 
mar will make him tolerant of uncon- 
ventional expressions (“he done it”) of 
others; (3) a student of grammar will 
know the vocabulary of grammar need- 
ed to understand rhetoric and other lan- 
guage books; and (4) he may “remedy 
more easily weaknesses caused by such 
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faults as dangling participles, vague an- 
tecedents, and needless shifts in person 
or voice. And by spreading before him 
the variety of English word order, the 
different kinds of sentences, and the nu- 
merous ways of expressing relationship 
and modification, the study of gram- 
mar may help its student to reach out 
for something of the richness of utter- 
ance of which English is capable.” 


RESEARCH FINDINGS CON- 
cerning the relative merits of listening 
and reading as methods of learning are 
not in close agreement, concludes Pro- 
fessor Edna Lue Furness in her article, 
“Listening and Learning,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, January 1956. 
“Although research indicates that, for 
elder elementary children listening may 
be a less effective means of getting in- 
formation than reading, there is a pos- 
sibility that what is heard is remem- 
bered longer than what is read.” In a 
study of college students, Professor 
Furness found that “. . . after a lapse 
of time, listening was equal to read- 
ing.” 

The author points out that a student’s 
lack of attention is often caused by his 
inability to comprehend what he hears. 
In contrast, his failure to comprehend is 
often the result of his inattention or re- 
fusal to listen. According to a study of 
200 persons by Ralph G. Nichols, the 
“hearing acuity of the listener” did not 
importantly influence listening compre- 
hension. However, Nichols found that 
audibility of the speaker was a factor 
of major importance. 


NOW THAT PROPOSALS ARE 
being made to pay high school science 
teachers higher salaries than other high 
school teachers (excepting, of course, 
the athletic coach), it is timely for 
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English teachers to reflect on the value 
of their own work. In considering this 
problem of pay, the editor of The 
(London) Times Educational Supple- 
ment, December 9, 1955, argues against 
salary differentials for teachers of vari- 
ous subjects. The reason given: “We 
want more technologists and _ techni- 
cians, but we want them educated—if 
only because they will be more efficient 
that way. The man or woman who 
teaches English is doing as much to 
educate a scientific pupil as does the 
chemist. Subject differentials would 
achieve, with absolute certainty, the 
ruin of English education.” 


PARENTS APPROVE THE LAN- 
guage arts program when they have a 
chance to study it. This is the positive 
report by the Indianapolis PTA Coun- 
cil, appearing in the February Indiana 
Parent-Teacher. Through the use of 
parent guide books for varying grade 
levels and a newly published booklet, 
How Indianapolis Children Learn—to 
Read, to Write, to Speak, to Listen, the 
parents and teachers met to study the 
language program. While the presenta- 
tion of the language arts curricula 
varied slightly for the different schools 
and grade levels, the patterns used in- 
cluded unrehearsed demonstration 
classes, presentation and discussion of 
units of instruction, panels, and study 
groups. 

Typical parent reaction: “I believe 
parents went away from these discus- 
sion groups with a better appreciation 
of the complexity of the teaching skills 
required in our modern schools.” 


“TEACH ENGLISH GOOD,” THE 
caption of an editorial quip in the Re- 
porter for March 8, points to an “un- 
settling note” for adults sounded by 
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school administrators during their Feb- 
ruary Atlantic City convention: 
“Adults are prone to expect more of 
their children in spelling than they 
could accomplish at similar ages, or 
even now as adults.” 

As one bit of current evidence to 
substantiate the claim, one administra- 
tor noted that it was common practice 
for school officials to find misspellings 
in communications received from par- 
ents who are concerned about the effec- 
tiveness of teaching tool subjects. Edi- 
torial comment and advice: The 
method teachers use is less important 
than what is done and honored at home 
and in society at large. If you plan to 
write such a letter of criticism to your 
school administrator, “be sure that the 
grammer is susceptable to no critisism, 
and above all; none of the words are 
mispeled.” 


“CONTRARY TO POPULAR 
opinion, televiewing is not displacing 
reading.” This is one of the findings 
made by Arnold Lazarus, following a 
year spent in study of children’s tele- 
viewing habits. Reporting the study in 
the January Educational Leadership, 
the researcher goes on to point out 
that pupils in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are reading more than 
ever, according to his findings and to 
library circulation records. It is inter- 
esting to note that slight library circu- 
lation losses were found among pupils 
in the lowest socioeconomic group; it 
is pupils in this group who reportedly 
spent the most time in viewing tele- 
vision. 


POOR SPELLERS ARE LIKELY 
to have a defeatist attitude when they 
reach high school, thus secondary 
school spelling instruction can not be 
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concerned entirely with corrective 
measures. This factor, so often over- 
looked by teachers, is one of several 
considered by Ralph C. Staiger in the 
January (“Spelling Issue”) of Educa- 
tion. The author concurs with others in 
this area that in many instances the 
only successful method is one of re- 
making attitudes, rather than in using 
drill techniques. 

He concludes that while the high 
school teacher cannot hope that all stu- 
dents will spell all the words they meet 
in life, the teacher must accept the re- 
sponsibility for helping students to 
want to become better spellers. 

Other spelling specialists writing in 
this issue—Betts, Gates, Fitzgerald, 
Spache, and others—consider problems 
pertinent to instruction at the various 
levels. The presentation is fairly com- 
prehensive, with findings in many late 
studies in this and other related areas 
treated. 


“THE FUTURE TEACHER OF 
English in secondary schools will de- 
pend greatly on the teacher-prepara- 
tion courses which will be offered as a 
guide in preparing him for his job.” 
This conclusion by Harry H. Hoffman 
is made in reviewing past and present 
preparation of English teachers for the 
January Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion. Noting that the philosophy of the 
1950’s carries with it the perspective in 
preparation engendered by such recom- 
mendations as the report of the Har- 
vard Committee (1942), the writer sees 
the future teacher well grounded be- 
yond “subject matter” English courses. 
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In addition to educational psychology, 
methods, philosophy, measurement, and 
principles of education, tomorrow’s 
teacher of English will possess compe- 
tencies in the supplemental areas of his- 
tory of music and art, general philoso- 
phy, foreign language, American and 
world cultures, speech, dramatics, and 
social sciences. 

In a related study, current training 
procedures for high school English 
teachers in Catholic colleges for women 
are reported by Sister Rosemarie Julie, 
S.N.D., in the February Catholic Edu- 
cational Review. Surveying selected re- 
sponsibilities assumed by teacher educa- 
tion instructors, the researcher found 
the picture relatively bright, but noted 
the following deficiencies in the overall 
pattern: failure to assume full responsi- 
bility for leading prospective English 
teachers to define their objectives, thus 
indicating a continuation “of the age- 
old pedagogical weakness of instructors 
doing all the teaching and hence 
doing most of the learning too—with 
students as mere onlookers” ; hesitation 
to take full responsibility for educating 
cadets to meet individual differences 
through cooperatively planned activities 
which insure wide participation of stu- 
dents of varied ability; failure to accept 
responsibility for analysis of scientific 
evidence related to the psychology of 
learning. In the last instance the writer 
recommends that instructors of Eng- 
lish in teacher education institutions 
employ scientific methods in their own 
teaching, especially through more effec- 
tive organization of procedure, use of 
multisensory aids, and standardized 
tests. 
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Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


LOVERS OF DRAMA AND LIT- 
erature are indebted to Carlotta Mon- 
terey O’Neill for permitting the publi- 
cation of Long Day’s Journey into 
Night. Eugene O’Neill wished publica- 
tion and performance withheld until 
twenty-five years after his death. Per- 
formed for the first time in the Swe- 
dish National Theatre at Stockholm, 
the play held its audience captive 
through four and one-half hours of 
shaking and uprooting insight. For his 
last play O’Neill made a wise choice: 
to trace the deep roots of his unhappy 
childhood, probing the meaning of his 
early hatred of his actor father and his 
own dreams of becoming a poet. “A 
play of old sorrows,” O'Neill called it, 
in his dedicatory letter to his wife, 
“written in tears and blood . . . written 
with deep pity and forgiveness for all 
the four haunted Tyrones,” of whom 
he was one. Some of the best passages 
of the play are those reflecting 
O’Neill’s own meditations at sea: 
“Then the hand let the veil fall, and 
you stumble on toward nowhere, for 
no good reason. ... It was a great mis- 
take, my being born a man, I would 
have been more successful as a sea gull 
or a fish.” The philosophical reasons 
for O’Neill’s dark pessimism always 
escape us as they escaped him. Yet 
O’Neill never ceased to strive for a 
synthesis that would explain life’s deep- 
est dilemmas. In Long Day's Journey, 
based so profoundly on his own experi- 
ence, we still find no synthesis, but 
characters that compel our belief and 
reach out for love, like O’Neill himself, 
in the midst of their sombre riddles. 


IN A SEARCHING AND BRIL- 
liant article in Arizona Quarterly (Au- 


tumn 1955), called “The Myth of 
Nothingness,” Charles I. Glicksberg 
analyzes with remarkable clarity the 
neurosis of despair which afflicts many 
contemporary writers. To Dr. Glicks- 
berg, Nietzche in his madness was a 
symbol of the myth of nothingness that 
was to pervade many novels and poems 
of the twentieth century: “Suicide or 
madness: these are the only avenues of 
freedom open to those who, seeking to 
transcend their human limitations, cut 
themselves off from the rest of human- 
ity. Confined in a madhouse, Nietzche 
sounded his maniacal cry of alienation 
from the depths: ‘God is dead, Christ is 
a myth, and man stands alone.’” But 
as Dr. Glicksberg shows, man cannot 
stand alone; he must stand with other 
men, supported by a faith in man, God, 
or himself. It is impossible to go on liv- 
ing and believe that this life is one of 
utter futility. In such a mood it is im- 
possible to create a story, a poem, a 
song. For the act of creation in itself 
is an affirmation of life, that one’s cre- 
ation will live to take root in the minds 
of others. If living is only futility, then 
one would not want to father or mother 
a child, any more than he would want 
to write a great novel or a great play. 
“Humanity will not consent,” writes 
Professor Glicksberg, “to embrace a 
philosophy of absolute despair. . . . 
Today man is faced with a choice be- 
tween a skepticism that remains sterile 
and absolute, refusing to go beyond the 
stasis of doubt to a dynamic affirma- 
tion of the potentialities of the human 
spirit, and a skepticism that, after ex- 
hausting the possibilities of doubt, 
abandons doubt for a faith that is vital 
and creative.” To Dr. Glicksberg, then, 
no one who remains alive can really be- 
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lieve in the myth of nothingness. Least 
of all can a novelist or a poet focus his 
energies on dilemmas that he believes 
cannot be resolved by his own genera- 
tion or the ones to follow. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS WILL 
want to reread again and again an 
article by Archibald MacLeish, titled 
“Why Do We Teach Poetry?”, in the 
March Atlantic. Mr. MacLeish asserts 
that poetry can bring to man the most 
vital knowledge in the world: an under- 
standing of himself. Only in art can 
one compare his perceptions and values 
with those of greatest insight into the 
vast range of civilized outlooks. To 
MacLeish the aesthetics of poetry or 
the facts about the past are of little 
validity compared to a realistic grap- 
pling with the thought of the poem and 
its implications in the mind of the 
reader. The magic of art combines with 
the magic of idea to give new knowl- 
edge of one’s self. MacLeish has no 
quarrel with the knowledge communi- 
cated by science: “I insist that poetry is 
also capable of knowledge; that poetry, 
indeed, is capable of the kind of knowl- 
edge of which science is not capable. . . 
the teaching of a poem as a work of art 
... is, indeed, the only possible way of 
teaching poetry as knowledge.” For- 
tunately for his argument and the use- 
fulness of his article, Mr. MacLeish 
gives particulars of his method of 
teaching poetry and the essence of art 
experience through the imagery of the 
senses. Among these particulars he cites 
the lines of Coleridge about his robin 
singing: 


Betwixt the tufts of snow on the 
bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the 
nigh thatch 

Smokes in the sun thaw... 
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Such images, not abstractions, are 
the essence of reality in art. Mr. Mac- 
Leish denies that our civilization is too 
much concentrated on the sensory life: 
“There can be no concern for ends 
without a hunger for reality. And there 
can be no hunger for reality without a 
sense of the real. . . . We have lost 
our touch with reality because we are 
estranged from the means to re- 
ality which is the poem—the work of 
art.” 

Mr. MacLeish’s essay is filled with 
many other memorable sentences: 
“Colleges and universities do not exist 
to impose duties but to reveal choices.” 
The poem brings one face to face with 
choices of values and actions of the 
living present in oneself. Thus the 
work of art is a means to knowledge, 
in Mr. MacLeish’s view, of the most 
precious and enduring kind. 


IN AN ARRESTING ARTICLE IN 
The Pacific Spectator (Winter 1956), 
Eric Hoffer writes: “The intellectual 
as a champion of the masses is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. Education does not 
necessarily waken in us a concern for 
the lot of the uneducated.” The proph- 
ets of Israel, asserts Mr. Hoffer, were 
the only intellectuals of very ancient 
times to reject the ruling classes for 
allegiance to the humble. But in more 
recent centuries the intellectual has 
been able to follow in the lead of the 
early champions, partly through a 
growing spirit of dedication to strug- 
gles for light and sustenance, and 
partly because the magic medium of the 
printing press has given him an un- 
limited audience. When intellectuals 
are the voices of the inarticulate many, 
in Mr. Hoffer’s view, society is restless 
and changeable. When the intellectuals 
are allied to the ruling group, society re- 
mains stagnant and stable. 
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THE TRAINED DEBATER LIS- 
tens for proof, undisturbed by the well- 
turned phrase or the golden voice. All 
too often he listens in vain. The radio 
and television speakers know that voice 
and phrase strike home while the logic 
wobbles and the proof lingers some- 
where off the stage. Rhetorical persua- 
sion, as Professor Elbert Harrington 
points out in The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech (February 1956), does not 
need proof; but the academic mind 
cares more for facts than eloquence. In 
a provocative article, “The Academic 
and the Rhetorical Modes of Thought,” 
Professor Harrington analyzes the 
types of proof, citing Aristotle’s classi- 
fication of logical, pathetic, and ethical 
proof, the latter two of which appeal 
to the sympathies of the audience and 
their confidence in the character of the 
speaker. To Aristotle rhetoric was “a 
discovery of the available means of 
persuasion.” It enabled one ideally to 
defend the truth, wrote Aristotle, 
though this was not always its purpose 
in actuality. In Professor Harrington’s 
view there is no necessary contradic- 
tion between rhetorical persuasion and 
the academic mode of thought. To use 
rhetoric without the proof required by 
academic standards is an unjustifiable 
procedure. Nevertheless, from Profes- 
sor Harrington’s own analysis it is evi- 
dent that citizens cannot perform their 
function of critical listening without a 
great deal more training than they now 
have in the nature of both the academic 


and the rhetorical modes of speech. 


WRITING IN THE SPECTATOR 
(February 17), D. W. Brogan de- 
scribes H. L. Mencken as a man who 
wanted “people to be left alone, to pur- 
sue their own follies.” Mencken could 
enjoy the comedy and variety of the 
American scene and the American lan- 
guage without wanting to reform them. 
To savor the nuances and contrasts of 
society, not to enlighten it, was to him 
the true function of the intellectual. 
His very prejudices, like those of Dr. 
Johnson, lent illumination to his views ; 
he hugged them close long after his 
intelligence could no longer give them 
sanction. He loved to assert that the 
word for an automobile battery in Eng- 
land was “accumulator,” long after 
Brogan assured him that the English 
use the word “battery,” like ourselves. 
In political thought, by Brogan’s stand- 
ards, Mencken was curiously primitive, 
scorning the zealots for prohibition, but 
admiring as an ideal state the Germany 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. In the arts Brogan 
places Mencken among the enlightened 
ones. He was fond of Bach, Joseph 
Conrad was his favorite novelist, and 
he was one of the first citizens of Balti- 
more to buy a Cézanne. To Brogan, 
Mencken’s style and mind, despite his 
blind spots, are now unmatched on the 
American scene. The gadfly of Balti- 
more has bequeathed us no stinging 
disciple worthy of himself. 


“Young men and young women graduate from American schools and colleges by the 
hundreds of thousands every year to whom science is the only road to knowledge, and to 
whom poetry is little more than a subdivision of something called “literature’—a kind 
of writing printed in columns instead of straight across the page and primarily intended 
to be deciphered by girls, who don’t read it either.” 

—ARCHIBALD MacLetsuH in The Atlantic, March 1956. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE’ 


Q. What is the function of the word 
considerable? 

A. In Standard English considerable 
functions as an adjective: “My sixteen- 
year-old niece was considerable aid in 
moving.” There is a tendency in informal 
speech, however, to employ considerable 
as an adverb: “My niece aided consider- 
able in moving” instead of considerably. 
In formal English and in informal writ- 
ing a clear distinction is made: “My niece 
was considerable help” ; “My niece helped 
considerably.” 

Considerable as an adverb sometimes 
modifies an adjective in non-Standard 
English, as “considerable odd,” “consid- 
erable good.” R. H. Thornton in An 
American Glossary (Vol. 3), Dialect 
Notes (Col. 3:6, 184-210), and the 
O. E. D. cite this usage. Considerable is 
here an intensive, an adverb of degree. To 
considerable has now been added -/ly, as 
is the tendency with any original adjective 
placed before another adjective, so that 
one may hear colloquially, in all the major 
divisions of American speech, “consider- 
ably expensive” or “considerably large,” 
meaning “very expensive” and “very 
large.” 

Considerable employed as a noun in in- 
formal speech, meaning “much” or “a 
good deal,” is also colloquial: “She has 
already done considerable for the organi- 
zation.” 

M.M.B. 


Q. What is the preferable idiom to be 
used in referring to receiving a diploma 
from an institution? Is it to be graduated 
from? 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
— John N. Winburne, John C. Gerber, ex 
officio. 


A. The idiom to be graduated from as 
in “He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1955” is not heard very 
much in current English. The Thorndike- 
Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary 
states that it has “generally gone out of 
use except in formal and somewhat 
archaic writing, replaced by graduated 
from,” as in “He graduated from Prince- 
ton. . . .” Graduated from is now the 
standard idiom. One also hears in certain 
sections the telescoped expression to grad- 
uate college, as: “He graduated college 
this year.” This provincial construction is 
more common in the Middle Atlantic area, 
especially in cities like Philadelphia and 
New York. 

M.M.B. 


Q. Should the verb be plural in “There 
was a book, a bowl, and a lamp on the 
table”? R.G.R. 

A. The verb after the expletive there 
(the anticipatory subject) may be either 
singular or plural when a compound sub- 
ject with a singular first member follows. 
The plural, however, is preferred in for- 
mal writing: “There are fiction and non- 
fiction on the shelves.” Leonard in his 
survey marked “There was a bed, a 
dresser, and two chairs in the room” as 
established. Examples of this usage have 
been common since the Old English pe- 
riod and may be found, among others, in 
Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, Thack- 
eray, Lytton Strachey, Winston Churchill, 
Anthony Eden, E. V. Lucas, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, J. B. Priestley, Ivor Brown, Howard 
Mumford Jones, and in such magazines 
and papers as The Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s, Saturday Review, and The New 
York Times. It is very common after 
there is and there exists. Usage has tri- 
umphed over logical grammar in that the 
combinations have become accepted pat- 
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terns, a standard method of introducing a 
subject. In fact the plural form of the 
verb is often conspicuous. One often 
hears, especially in informal English, sen- 
tences like: “There is a doctor and two 
nurses in the room”; “There was evi- 
dently much curiosity and great pleasure 


in his questions.” 
M.M.B. 


Q. In the sentence, “I am one of those 
persons who prefer (prefers) the legiti- 
mate theater to the motion pictures,” 
should the verb after who be singular or 
plural ? R.B.G. 

A. After the common construction, 
“one of those who (which or that)... ,” 
as in “This is one of those planes that 
have (has) been built for speed,” the 
tendency is to employ a singular verb 
because of the word one, although the 
antecedent of that is planes, and, gram- 
matically speaking, is plural and logi- 
cally should be followed by a plural verb. 
Formal usage generally has that have been 
built, but informal and colloquial use 
often has that has been built, because the 
central idea is singular and the construc- 
tion follows the meaning rather than logic 
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and conventional grammar. This usage 
has been in the language since the Old 
English period and has been employed by 
such well-known writers as Shakespeare, 
Swift, Addison, Cowper, Boswell, 
Thomas Jefferson, Shelley, Scott, Ma- 
caulay, William Dean Howells, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Thomas Nelson Page, Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, Louis Bromfield, 
Felix Frankfurter, Max Eastman, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Dorothy Thompson. It 
is easy to see what the antecedent of that 
is in the illustration given if one inverts 
the sentence and says, “Of those planes 
that have been built for speed, this is 
one.” In this instance there is no tempta- 
tion to use the singular, for the idea 
uppermost is no longer one, but planes. 
Similar constructions are: “This is one 
of the fastest planes that have (has) been 
built”; “I am one of those teachers who 
believe (believes) that the student is all- 
important”; “That is one of those plays 
which begin (begins) with a scene in a 
foreign country.” Usage is divided be- 
tween the singular and plural, but if a 
person wishes to avoid criticism from any 
source, he may well choose the plural. 
M.M.B. 


Fellowships for High School Teachers 


Senior high school teachers in Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia may apply for fellowships 
for study in humanities during 1957-58 under the John Hay Whitney Foundation. 
The fellows will study at either Yale University or Columbia University, and the 
awards will include stipends equal to the salaries received from the employing school 
during the fellowship year. Grants for transportation and tuition also are given. 

All applicants are nominated by the local superintendent of schools or another school 
official. Teachers must be no more than forty-five years of age, have at least five years 
of teaching experience, and must agree to return to their present school for at least 
one year after the fellowship. Inquiries should be directed to the Division of Human- 
ities, John Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Deadline 
for nominations is May 31, 1956. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH* 


Fiction and Poetry 


LUCY CROWN. By Irwin Shaw. Random 
House. $3.95. 

By the author of The Young Lions, Lucy 
Crown seems likely to win wide attention. 
Ic is a study of a remarkable woman and 
the effect of a discovered indiscretion upon 
her life. Her young son is estranged, her 
husband weakened, her own life embittered. 
The novelist makes much of the fact that 
she was found out, implying that the sum- 
mer affair otherwise would have been soon 
forgotten. As it was, it wrecked a family. 
Sam Patterson, a cynical friend of the 
Crowns, is made to say, “Adultery is the 
upper-middle-class American woman’s form 
of self-expression.” Oliver Crown is eager 
to forgive his wife—even at the sacrifice 
of their son, Tony. In later years Lucy 
seeks redemption through good works, and 
effects a kind of reconciliation with her son 
after his father’s death. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN. By Graham 
Greene. Viking. $3.50. 

“Oh, I know your motives are good... . 
I wish sometime you had a few bad motives; 
you might understand a little more about 
human beings. And that applies to your 
country too, Pyle.” Thus spoke the English 
war correspondent, Fowler, to the “quiet 
American,” who was on a secret mission to 
Vietnam. For all of his innocence Pyle 
takes Fowler’s girl, Phnong, from him—for 
a season. Fowler seems to speak for the 
author in support of the thesis that the 
Americans are meddlers and bunglers, who 
risk little, except money, while they en- 
danger the lives of those who have no de- 


* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


sire for their aid. Intrigue, war, and 
tender, young love give variety and appeal 
to a novel certain to arouse controversy. 


TEN NORTH FREDERICK. By John 
O’Hara. Random House. 1955. $3.95. 

The story of Joe Chapin, leading citizen 
of Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, opens with 
Joe’s funeral and his son’s drunken hints 
that Joe’s wife has murdered him with a 
subtle poison. Then there is a flashback: 
we follow Joe’s life from the beginning 
until we learn at last what killed him. Mr. 
O’Hara is a superb technician. He knows 
his Gibbsville, its social patterns and its 
people, and he has the knack of reproducing 
the rhythms of colloquiai speech. Despite a 
certain lack of intellectual and emotional 
depth, Ten North Frederick is O’Hara at 
his best, and O’Hara’s best is very good 
indeed. 

—James Preu 


GLENPORT, ILLINOIS. By Paul Darcy 
Boles. Macmillan. $4.50. 

In 1929, when the boy Tone is eleven, the 
Grayleaf family move the thirty miles from 
Chicago to Glenport, the friendly town in 
which they are to live until 1945, when 
Tone has gone off to war and to a soldier’s 
death. As Tone’s and his parents’ knowledge 
of the people and the town expands, so 
does the reader’s, until the many-textured 
community seems a single vibrant organism. 
At the end—perhaps just to make an end— 
the author seems rather wantonly to wipe 
out the lives he has created, but the canvas 
is nonetheless a warm, bright, and on the 
whole happy one. 

—B. H. Carroll, Jr. 
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SECOND ENDING. By Evan Hunter. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 

By the author of Blackboard Jungle, this 
novel offers a picture of the effects of drug 
addiction on a talented young musician, 
Andy Silvera. The narrative is told by an 
alternation of chapters dealing with present 
and past until the two merge in the final 
scene. In certain passages, Mr. Hunter’s 
art is less impressive than his zeal for 
thoroughness in exposing the operations of 
the illicit drug traffic. A tortured and 
wasted life gives the ending the force of 
tragedy. 


CHILDREN OF THE DARK. By Irving 
Shulman. Holt. $3.00. 

The over-privileged but under-loved teen- 
ager can become the most vicious of delin- 
quents. This is the theme upon which Mr. 
Shulman builds his exciting novel. Auto 
racing, sex, gangs, parental ineptness, a 
barricaded gun battle as a culmination— 
suggest the problems in the lives of Plato, 
Steve, and Judy, three lost souls. This prob- 
ing of the causes of frustration in the lives 
of adolescents merits the thoughtful con- 
sideration of adults. 


THE LAST HURRAH. By Edwin O’Con- 
nor. Little, Brown. $4.00. 

The Atlantic prize novel this year con- 
cerns the last mayoralty campaign of the 
septuagenarian Frank Skeffington, who, dur- 
ing his joyous fifty-year rise out of the Irish 
tenements, has become really a tribal chief- 
tain. His thousands of supporters feel them- 
selves to be personal friends; among his old 
enemies are a banker, a newspaper, the 
Cardinal. When too many thousands vote 
for the bland puppet who runs against him, 
he and his supporters acknowledge that an 
era has ended. The book is full of fine Irish 


talk. 
—Kellogg W. Hunt 


HARRY BLACK. By David Walker. 
Houghton-Mifflin. $3.95. 

In this Moby Dick effort the hero 
searches ostensibly for the Bad One, a man- 
eating tiger of India, but actually his quest 
is an understanding of himself, which he 
attains by destroying the tiger and taking 
brief possession of his best friend’s wife. 
The author’s style, a blend of awkward 
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devices such as broken syntax and poetic 
quotations of diverse merit, enunciates the 
paradox that man must eventually submerge 
his arrogance in humility founded on 
Christian faith—the faith of Christian 
Tanner, wife of the friend he has betrayed 
and of the man who ultimately saves him 
from the tiger’s jaws. 


—Laura Jepsen 


THE VALLEY OF THE VINES. By Joy 
Packer. J. B. Lippincott. $3.75. 

The exotic setting of Constantia Valley in 
the Cape Peninsula of South Africa gives 
to this novel an interest which plot alone 
could not provide. The conflict of personal 
emotion with strong family pride is not a 
new theme for a novel. But with the char- 
acters of Constance de Valois, matriarch 
of Dieu Donné and its wine-producing vine- 
yards, Roxane, the half-French war orphan, 
whose relation to the family is a mystery 
until the end, Thinus, the Afrikander over- 
seer, and in the background the menace of 
dagga-smoking among the black natives, 
the rather conventional plot takes on con- 


siderable interest. 
—Sarah Herndon 


ALL HONORABLE MEN. By David 
Karp. Knopf. $3.95. 

Dr. Burney, director of a wealthy insti- 
tute, finds himself in conflict with paranoid 
reactionaries on his board of governors. A 
loyalty purge wrecks the institute, Burney 
resigns, and, as the novels ends, he is 
organizing a “Committee for Justice” to 
carry his fight to the public. Mr. Karp is on 
the side of the angels, and he tells a dra- 
matic story. Unfortunately, his book suffers 
from the usual defects of the propaganda 
novel. His shadings of character are too 
black or too white, and his fighting liberal, 
Dr. Burney, degenerates into a kirid of left- 
of-center Rover Boy. 

—James Preu 


GALLANT CAPTAIN. By Pearl Frye. 
Little, Brown. 1955. $3.75. 

This is the story of the great Scotch 
naval captain who became the hero of the 
early American Navy in the war against 
England for independence, the author of the 
famous American reply to a demand for 
surrender: “I have not yet begun to fight.” 


The author has filled the pages of this fine 
historical novel with heroic men and ro- 
mantic deeds; these should appeal especially 
to young people. The characters in the book 
have vitality ; the plot shows a great amount 
of serious research. The action is swift- 
moving and intriguing. 

—Hudson Rogers 


THE ROYAL ANNE TREE. By Patricia 
Campbell. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Time: just before the Civil War, when 
Washington Territory was still a vast un- 
tamed forest. Place: the timber country 
bordering Puget Sound. A sensitive, or- 
phaned girl with no resources but her own 
inner strength and dignity marries an in- 
sistent older man for security, and finds that 
he wants a slave instead of a wife. The ill- 
fated marriage meets with tragedy before 
the inevitable younger man comes to take 
over. The narrative moves rapidly, and sus- 
pense tightens, right up to the usual climax. 
The pulsing grandeur of the region is as 
vital a part of the story as are the dramatic 
personalities, both Indian and white. 


—Olive Cross 


THE GOLDEN CALF. By Louis Vaczek. 
William Sloane. $3.75. 

An American racketeer in Paris gets the 
family of a displaced Hungarian countess 
under his control through the coincidence 
that he is the sole witness to the more-or- 
less justifiable murder by the countess of a 
man whom the American himself has en- 
gaged to assassinate for a fee. But the 
American finally gives up his design to 
marry the countess’ daughter when her in- 
discretion causes him the annoyance of 
having to kill a pair of would-be assassins 
on his own trail. Except for the curious 
tolerance toward the racketeer-hero, both 
the intrigue and the characters are admi- 


rably drawn. 
—B. H. Carroll, Jr. 


THE TURNING TIDE. By Evelyn Ward 
McDonald. McKay. $3.95. 

The appeal of The Turning Tide is best 
summarized by the author’s own acknowl- 
edgement : 

“I dedicate this book to the wives of the 
men who built and sailed their incomparable 
ships to meet the challenge of world trade 
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in the past century. Their story of gruelling 
sacrifice, enduring love, and surprising 
vision has yet to be told.” The novel is 
marked by its vivid narrative, moments of 
high drama, sensitive characterization. It 
is a book to be enjoyed by students and 
adults who would live momentarily in that 
fascinating era of the New England past 
before the sailing vessel poignantly yielded 
its glories to the speedier steam ship. 
—Carmen Rogers 


NIGHT. By Erico Verissimo. Macmillan. 
$2.95. 

Night, by a distinguished Brazilian novel- 
ist, relies heavily upon symbolism. The 
protagonist, suffering from shock, is unable 
to identify himself or his purpose as he 
wanders through the city at night in the 
company of chance, evil companions. He 
fears that he has committed some crime, 
perhaps murder. Almost aimlessly he visits 
a low-life cafe, the emergency ward of a 
hospital, a stranger’s home during a wake, 
a brothel—and finally with the dawn of 
the day and of his reawakened memory, he 
returns home to confront his own real 
problem. Night is a provocative and master- 
fully constructed short novel. The transla- 
tion is by L. L. Barrett. 


BORESTONE MOUNTAIN POETRY 
AWARDS, 1955. Edited by Robert Thomas 
Moore. Stanford University Press. 1955. 
$3.00. 

This seventh issue of Borestone Awards 
for both “poets-proved” and “poets-be- 
coming” comprises seventy poems (exclu- 
sive of three non-competing offerings by 
Frost, Jeffers, and Millay) chosen from 
more than two thousand—the “best” choices, 
according to the editor, from magazines of 
the English-speaking world in 1954. All 
basically lyrical in nature, the poems vary 
in length, theme, and in personal idiom. 
However, the pronounced conservatism 
throughout of form and diction constitute 
an important unity for the book—for it is 
not an ephemeral hodgepodge. 

—Walter Blackstock 


POET’S GOLD. By David Ross. Devin- 
Adair. $5.00. 

Four hundred pages of short poems 
chosen from the literature of England and 
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America by the editor after twenty-five 
years of experience conducting a radio 
poetry hour. The poems have been selected 
and tested for their effectiveness when read 
aloud. The volume was undertaken because 
of the many requests received by Mr. Ross 
from appreciative listeners. The book is 
attractively bound in black and gold. The 
print is clear, the margins generous. The 
forward by Clifton Fadiman comments: 
“His (David Ross’) choices are either good 
or fine; there are no concessions to bad 


taste.” 
—Mildred F, Henry 


Short Stories 


Four anthologies of different plan and 
purpose present a variety of short stories. 
Prize Stories 1956: The O. Henry Awards 
(Doubleday, $3.95), edited by Paul Engle 
and Hansford Martin, provides both the 
excellence and interest that readers have 
come to expect of volumes in this series. 
The sixteen stories represent veterans 
(Faulkner, Steinbeck) and new-comers. 
The prizewinning stories, in order, are 
John Cheever’s “The Country Husband,” 
James Buechler’s “Pepicelli,” and R. V. 
Cassill’s “The Prize.” 

Editor W. J. Strachan’s Modern Italian 
Stories (Philosophical Library, $4.75) in- 
cludes twenty-two selections from seventeen 
authors, all but three stories having been 
translated by the editor, and only one 
having appeared previously in a book of 
translations. These stories by such famed 
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authors as Luigi Pirandello along with 
others unknown in America can be re- 
garded, in the editor’s words, “to be a fair 
representation of and testimony to con- 
temporary vitality in the art of the short 
story of a gifted, friendly and irrepressible 
people.” 

James T. Farrell has written the intro- 
duction to The Best Short Stories of Theo- 
dore Dreiser (World, $3.00). He makes a 
claim for the excellence of Dreiser’s short 
stories, explaining that their relative neglect 
has been caused by the prominence of the 
author’s powerful, controversial novels. 
Certainly less controversial, but neverthe- 
less moving, are the fourteen stories: pre- 
sented here, including “The Lost Phoebe,” 
“A Doer of the Word,” and “Marriage— 
for One.” The stories are skillful in the 
presentation of scene, the probing of emo- 
tion, and the insight into character. But 
they are not free from turgidity. 

The fourth anthology, one that includes 
short stories, but articles as well, Field & 
Stream Treasury (Holt, 1955, $5.00), is 
edited by Hugh Grey and Ross McCluskey. 
It is a handsome volume, illustrated (as the 
title page proclaims) “with original photo- 
graphs, drawings, advertisements, and cov- 
ers from the sixty-year life of the maga- 
zine.” Both obscure and famous writers are 
represented. The stories and articles are 
concerned with outdoor America of the past 
one hundred years. It is a book that will 
appeal to sportsmen and one that will pre- 
serve the record of a changing scene. 


Nonfiction 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Walter 
Allen. Dutton. $4.75. 

For the serious student of the English 
novel this new and relatively short history 
will have a value of the first order. It 
rests solidly upon erudition, upon a familiar- 
ity with those countless learned studies 
about individual novels and novelists which 
yield frequent insights but are often ab- 
struse and over-extended themselves. But 
this body of learning has been sifted, win- 
nowed, digested, until it can be carried 
lightly by a mind that loves this art form. 
No work of analysis or criticism of the 
novel sustains, page after page, a happier 
facility for saying only what is of the first 


importance. 
—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE: AN ESSAY IN HISTORICAL 
CRITICISM. By Robert E. Spiller. Mac- 
millan. 1955. $4.75. 

In short space (303 pages), Professor 
Spiller affords a comprehensive view of the 
body of American literature and of the 
culture that produced it. Even figures of 
secondary importance emerge into clear 
focus. The book’s great value is in its pres- 
entation of a pattern that makes clear the 
cyclic theory of the author. His account of 
individual authors and of separate works 
is not greatly different from that of other 
superior writers on American literature, but 
his perception of relationships and his 
power of synthesis place him in a realm 
that few have entered. 
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THE LIVING LINCOLN. Edited by Paul 
M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. Rutgers 
University Press. 1955. $6.95. 

This ably-edited text of Lincoln’s own 
writing is based, except for the change of 
minor inadvertencies, upon The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, From eight 
volumes of this monumental compilation, 
the editors chose and arranged (with suit- 
able commentaries) letters, speeches, other 
documents—in whole or in part—to present 
what, in effect, is an autobiography of 
Lincoln. The result is an interesting and 
valuable book, one in which, as the jacket 
proclaims, “Lincoln emerges as a living 
force in modern America.” 


LINCOLN’S SONS. By Ruth Painter 
Randall. Little, Brown. $5.00. 

This informal composite biography of the 
four Lincoln boys shows what a lively 
imagination can add to scholarly research. 
In rather chatty style, Mrs. Randall helps 
the reader participate in the daily life of 
the Lincoln family, filled with joys and 
sorrows. Of the four boys, Willie is prob- 
ably the most lovable, Robert the most 
enigmatic. The chief contribution of the 
book lies in its sympathetic interpretation 
of the relations between Robert and his 
mother. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


MRS. FISKE AND THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. By Archie Binns. Crown. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Binn’s definitive biography of one 
of America’s greatest actresses is of fas- 
cinating interest to followers of our thea- 
tre. Child of a theatrical family, Minnie 
Maddern began her stage career at the age 
of three and continued it to her death in 
1932. She followed juvenile successes as 
Little Eva and Prince Arthur (King John) 
with mature triumphs as Becky Sharp, 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, and Mistress Page 
(Merry Wives of Winsor); she did much 
to popularize Ibsen in America. In a style 
always direct and efficient, Mr. Binns has 
delineated the personality of Mrs. Fiske 
and traced her relation to many notable 
personalities both in and out of the theatre. 


—Claude R. Flory 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK: THE LIFE 
OF LOLA MONTEZ. By Helen Hold- 
redge. Putman. 1955. $4.50. 


A contemporary and intimate of such 
nineteenth century favorites as Franz Lizt, 
George Sand, Alexander Dumas, King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, Lola Montez literally flits 
through two continents, changing the course 
of political events in different countries, 
particularly in Bavaria. The reader feels 
at times that the events in the turbulent life 
of Lola are made up out of whole cloth. 
The dilemma created by the scarcity of 
accurate records drives the author to draw 
profusely on “author’s license,” thereby 
causing the reader to lose faith in the 
authenticity of the story. Nevertheless, the 
entertainment value of the book remains 


high. 
—Nancy White 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE 
SEASHORE. By Albro Gaul. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1955. $5.00. 

With accuracy, clarity, and a remarkable 
descriptive skill the author—known for his 
outstanding nature books—presents The 
Wonderful World of the Seashore, a fitting 
title indeed. To aid the text (and of aes- 
thetic as well as scientific value) are thirty- 
two pages of fine photographs, black and 
white halftones. The dunes, the bottoms, 
the shallows, the marshes, the creatures of 
water, land, and sky are the matter of this 
book. 


PROFILES IN COURAGE. By Senator 
John F. Kennedy. Harper. 1955. $3.50. 

Senator Kennedy analyzes various epi- 
sodes from our governmental history in 
which the courage of certain celebrated 
Americans was put to the most rigid test 
and not found wanting. For any elected rep- 
resentative to take a stand contrary to the 
known wishes of his party and constituents 
requires integrity of the highest order. Each 
chapter of this exciting book deals with a 
man who braved disgrace and _ political 
ruin to speak and vote for justice and right 
as he understood it. There is some excellent 
discussion of the problems of courage and 
conscience. A timely book—one that every 
voter should read. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


HIGHWAY OF THE SUN. By Victor 
W. Von Hagen. Little, Brown. 1955. $6.00. 

The centuries-old Royal Road of the In- 
cas, extending thousands of miles through- 
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out their vast South American empire, has 
been rediscovered, retraced, and carefully 
studied by the author and members of his 
expedition. His account of the thrilling and 
arduous experiences in accomplishing his 
long-time dream contains much that is fas- 
cinating, beautiful, at times almost incredi- 
ble. Although the book suffers from rather 
weak organization (there is a strange and 
baffling lack of continuity at times), the 
reader is held enthralled by the amazing 
wonders of a civilization as remote from 
today as that fabulous one which created 
the equally notable Roman highways. 
—Elizabeth Blanding 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Alden Hatch. Holt. $3.75. 

This is a highly entertaining and readable 
biography of a charming and brilliant 
woman who has been connected with some 
of the most important events of the last 
twenty-five years. Clare Booth Luce is 
known to her friends and to the world for 
her rare personal beauty, her incisive mind, 
her grasp of world problems, her warm 
human sympathy, her religious sensitivity, 
and her keen wit. All these qualities come 
out in the account given here, and through 
her varied associations the public learns to 
know better some of the other great figures 


of our times. 
—Sarah Herndon 


THE OPEN HEART. By Edward Weeks. 
Little, Brown. 1955. $3.50. 

The thirty-six personal essays in this 
collection are distributed under the labels 
“New Jersey Boyhood,” “Books and Men,” 
“Abroad,” “The North Woods,” and 
“Home.” Naturally enough, since the au- 
thor is himself the editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, the largest of the groups is that 
called “Books and Men,” with the emphasis 
on the men who make the books. Every 
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piece in the volume is written with humor, 
delicacy, and simplicity, and with a quality 
of humility and affection which have full 
power to disarm readers and engage their 
own interests and affections. 


—B. H. Carroll, Jr. 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER. Walter Lord. 
Holt. 1955. $3.50. 

The author has spent twenty-eight years 
doing research on the sinking of the great 
steamship Titanic on the night of April 14, 
1912. The result is he knows more about 
the details of the great tragedy than any 
other person living, and he has recorded 
that information in a stirring narrative 
which becomes the definitive story of a 
great sea catastrophe. The author with 
uncanny knowledge reveals what everyone 
on board was doing that night, where every- 
one was. Millionaires were aboard, and 
titled aristocrats, some of them heroes and 
others cads. Strangely the great ships Car- 
pathia and California stood a few miles off, 
wondering what strange thing was happen- 
ing before their eyes. The book is vivid, 
interesting, and gripping. 

—Hudson Rogers 


RECKLESS: PRIDE OF THE MaA- 
RINES. By Andrew Greer. Dutton. 1955. 
$3.50. 

The story of Reckless, a race horse 
drafted for service in the Korean War, falls 
into two rather remotely connected epi- 
sodes; neither has too much to do with the 
horsy heroine. The first part, and by far the 
best, is concerned with the trials of her 
Korean owner, Kim Huk Moon; the second 
with her new owners, the Marines. Where 
she does take the lead, it will seem to some 
readers that Reckless is written up larger 
than life. But perhaps war brings out the 
“finer qualities” even of horses. 


—John R. Hendrickson 


Paperbacks—Reprints 


Vintage 
Available at 95¢ each are three new, at- 
tractive, and important titles by Vintage 
Books. 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRAT. By 
James Fenimore Cooper. 


FIVE STORIES. By Willa Cather. 


STRAIGHT IS THE GATE. By André 
Gide. 


Signet 


ANIMAL FARM. By George Orwell. 25¢. 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS. By Mac 


Hyman. 35¢. 


| 
| 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of THe ENcLIsH JourNAL) 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING. By Joan 
Dunn, David McKay. 1955. 

Retreat from Learning is a confused little 
book by a young woman who tried to teach 
English in New York City and gave it up. 
It is a rationalization of her problems and 
her decision. The book begins with a state- 
ment that Miss Dunn found the schools of 
New York City impossible and left because 
she differed from those in charge: she held 
to a philosophy opposed to that of John 
Dewey. She implies that the New York 
City schools are given over to Dewey’s 
values and that within those she could not 
operate. It might be well to call attention 
to the fact that many excellent teachers in 
that city are devout members of Orthodox 
Jewish synagogues and of Roman Catholic 
congregations. 

Miss Dunn’s accusations concerning the 
New York schools contain much that is 
valid: the classrooms are crowded; teachers 
are often harried and overworked; many 
schools are ugly and worn; many students 
come from neighborhoods and homes which 
are crude and even brutal. These difficulties, 
however, should not be laid to the door of 
John Dewey; he never advocated them. 
Moreover, they are far from making the 
total picture, which includes also excellent, 
composed teachers, a growing number of 
attractive schools, and hosts of intelligent, 
polite, and talented children. To choose 
the most hopeless examples and present 
them as typical is manifestly a result of 
Miss Dunn’s own unhappiness and frustra- 
tion. Similarly her account of one unfair 
act by a city college teacher of education 
does not condemn the municipal colleges. 

Discussing New York high school stu- 
dents, Miss Dunn says: “They are in school 
whether or not they want to be there. Most 
of them do not.” (Italics mine.) On this, 
after working for many years directly with 
teachers and student teachers in New York 
schools, I would flatly contradict Miss 


Dunn. Undoubtedly some New York City 
high school students do not want to be in 
school; but I have seen many more who 
were eager to learn, honest in attitudes, 
intelligent. Sometimes one must discover 
this despite a belligerent air, confusing ac- 
cents, unattractive appearances, other out- 
ward evidence. My conclusion rests on 
many, many days spent in high school class- 
rooms in underprivileged areas of the city, 
and from personal acquaintance with many 
youngsters there. 

Miss Dunn chose teaching with an unreal 
picture of herself and her favorite ma- 
terials; I cannot escape the idea that she 
remained the center of her ideal classroom. 
“How wonderful it would be to talk about 
something you liked so much”; “So much 
of the teaching of literature . . . has to be 
done orally... .” 

Planning with students, adjusting ma- 
terials to their levels, these seem to Miss 
Dunn absurd affairs, and they are so as 
she describes them. Somehow she never 
managed to get at the honesty and under- 
standing of her pupils. They lived in a 
world different from hers, and she did not 
find the common ground. “Does the teacher 
plan the lessons or do the students?” she 
asks. “I believe it is better to have one 
leader and forty followers. (Italics again 
mine.) The implied choice is unreal: work- 
ing with students does not call for a choice 
between having followers or else abdicating, 
but is a joint experience of finding com- 
mon aims and understanding and working 
together—something Miss Dunn never 
achieved. It is a tragic retreat from learn- 
ing, indeed. Somehow in all the confusion 
a bright young teacher lost her way. 

——Lou LaBrant 
University of Kansas City 


COMMUNICATION ARTS IN THE 
CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Edited by Sister Mary Janet Miller. Catholic | 
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University of America Press, Washington 
17, D.C. 1956, $2.25. 

This report of the workshop on communi- 
cation arts at the Catholic University of 
America in June 1955 stresses the inter- 
relationships of the arts, their functions as 
communication, and their role in Catholic 
education. Main topics include plastic arts, 
music, literature, television and radio, jour- 
nalism, and speech correction. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION. Forty-first Edition. Syracuse 
Public Library. $1.00. 

Thirty-five titles have been added to the 
latest edition of this helpful list. The first 
part is an annotated list of American 
novels, including outstanding books for the 
teen-age audience. The second part is a 
non-annotated listing of books by theme. 


HELPING THE NON-READING PUPIL 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 
Harrison Bullock. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


$3.75. 


Based on case studies, this readable re- 


search gives added insight into the vexing 
problem of the seriously retarded reader in 
the secondary school. The two chapters 
dealing with the retarded reader in the 
regular classroom and in the special reading 
class describe specific instructional pro- 
cedures and materials. 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THE CLEVE- 
LAND STORY. By Theodore Hall. World 
Publishing Company. 1956. $2.00. 

In this study Theodore Hall shows how 
the “Major Work Program” of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools discovers and educates 
the gifted child. Children with IQ’s of 125 
and over are placed in Major Work classes 
where they are given the opportunity to 
grow educationally and emotionally at a 
pace that suits their capabilities. 

This book will give teachers and parents 
an idea of what can be done with the ex- 
ceptionally bright child, and includes a 
detailed outline for developing classes for 
gifted children, written by Dorothy E. 
Norris, Supervisor of the Major Work 


classes. 
—Nancy White 


English Teaching in Japan—([Continued from page 264] 


tion method results in the consumption 
of a great deal of time and energy and 
little else. 

The comments of some anxious Jap- 
anese parents to the contrary, the an- 
swer will not be discovered in un- 
founded criticism of American or Brit- 
ish English. 

There are scores of American and 
British teachers of English working 
today in the secondary schools and uni- 
versities of Japan. Some have come 
here completely on their own. Some 
have come to gather material for news- 
papers and magazines, as Lafcadio 
Hearn did in 1890, and like him have 
stayed to teach. Others, like myself, 
have come as exchange teachers under 
the Fulbright or some similar program. 
Even more important than their teach- 


ing duties is the work of these teachers 
as public relations personnel, doing their 
bit to bring more effective English 
teaching to Japan. 

These teachers and others who are in 
a position to do something about it, 
particularly the Japanese teachers them- 
selves and the officials of the Ministry 
of Education, should do all in their 
power to utilize the scientific data which 
are now available to those who teach 
and learn English—or any other lan- 
guage. The emphasis on translation- 
centered examinations should be re- 
examined wherever it is found. 

Only then will Hisako, Masatoshi, 
Vaneko, and the millions of diligent 
Japanese students like them actually 
learn to speak other languages, the 
bridges to other cultures. 


OmMPOSITION 


New Textbooks 


ADVENTURE BOUND. First book in the 
“Reading for Meaning Program.” By Arno 
Jewett, Marion EpMAN, and Paut McKEE. 
Houghton-Mifflin. 1956. 

It is obvious that the editors of Adven- 
ture Bound have definite ideas about what a 
stimulating, well-balanced, meaty reading 
program for seventh graders should in- 
clude. It is also apparent that they have 
taken into consideration the criticisms which 
some teachers have directed toward re- 
cently published anthologies for the junior 
high school. Paul McKee’s knowledge of 
and experience with the teaching of read- 
ing, Marion Edman’s background as a li- 
brarian and a supervisor of language arts, 
Arno Jewett’s familiarity with language 
arts problems on a national scale and his 
special interest in accelerated students—all 
make for balance and substance in the read- 
ing program suggested in this textbook. 

Adventure Bound is organized into ten 
units—all selected with the interests of 
young people in mind. In addition to such 
usual topics as “Animals,” “Sports,” and 
“Living Together,” it includes units on 
“Tales of the Past” and “Interesting 
People.” That the interest of boys is kept in 
mind is attested to by the inclusion of addi- 
tional sections on “Danger and Daring” 
and “Our Scientific World.” 

Most valuable to those seeking help in the 
teaching of reading is the inclusion of a 
section at the end of each unit called “A 
Handbook of Reading Skills.” 

Sticklers for including some of the older 
literature for seventh graders will welcome 
the selections from Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Robert Frost, and Emily Dickinson. 


Many will be pleased to find such old-time 
favorites as “The Barefoot Boy,” “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,” and a well- 
done dramatization of Dickens’ A Christ- 
mas Carol. 

Equally important, of course, in any ef- 
fective reading program today must be the 
inclusion of some of the good contemporary 
literature for young people, selections deal- 
ing with other boys and girls whose prob- 
lems are similar to those of the young 
readers themselves. Here again, the editors 
have selected witk care. 

The dearth of poetry so frequently found 
in recent anthologies is cared for in Adven- 
ture Bound, though some may feel that 
there are still too few poems which will be 
liked by boys. The sampling of poetry 
ranges from limericks to some of the well- 
known classics. Many of the poems are ar- 
ranged for choral reading. 

In brief, though the use of no one book 
can be the answer to the literature problem, 
Adventure Bound may be so used as to offer 
a real challenge to all teachers interested in 
the development of young people and in 
what literature can do to foster that de- 
velopment. 

—Blanche Trezevant 
Florida State University 


ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERA- 
TURE: Fourth Edition. By Ropert FREtEr, 
ARNOLD Lazarus, and HeERsBertT POTELL. 
Harcourt. 1956. $4.08. 

This anthology for the upper senior high 
school grades is described as the “capstone 
book” of the “Track Two Adventures Pro- 
gram,” which is designed for “non-aca- 
demic” and “terminal” students. 
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Following a straight “types” organiza- 
tion, the book includes sections on fiction 
(no novel included), biography, poetry, 
essay, and drama. Without exception, the 
writers are of the twentieth century. The 
selections, representing a number of coun- 
tries in addition to the United States and 
England, are well-chosen. The section on 
light verse should prove popular with stu- 
dents, and the group of essays, ranging in 
subject from jazz to semantics to mountain 
climbing, seems an especially original con- 
tribution to anthology-making. Two full- 
length plays are included: Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra and Sherriff’s Journey's End. 

As in most recent anthologies, the art 
work is lavish. The editorial material, 
though sparse, follows a highly familiar 
pattern. After studying this attractive book, 
this reviewer was still plagued with an old 
question: Why must “terminal” students 
study only twentieth century writers, and 
why must “college-prep” students follow 
a chronological study of American or Eng- 
lish literature? 


Revised Textbooks 


“The Mastery of Reading Series,” revised 
and enlarged. By and 
Utirn W. Leavett. WORLDS OF AD- 
VENTURE, grade 7, $3.12; WORLDS OF 
PEOPLE, grade 8, $3.12; WORLDS TO 
EXPLORE, grade 9, $3.56; THE WORLD 
OF ENDLESS HORIZONS, grade 10, 
$3.68; THE WORLD OF AMERICA, 
grade 11, $3.88; THE WORLD AND OUR 
ENGLISH HERITAGE, grade 12, $3.96. 
American Book Company. 1956. 

This series was prepared with a twofold 
purpose in mind: to encourage reading en- 
joyment and to develop reading skills. 
Thus, it is intended to be both a literary 
anthology and a “reader.” 

The recent emphasis upon the importance 
of teaching reading in the junior and senior 
high school prompted the authors to provide 
for the development of a definite group of 
reading skills for each grade. Common 
to all six books in the series is training in 
comprehension, rate of reading, vocabulary 
development, and reading for specific de- 
tails, Each book provides an opportunity for 
reviewing many of the skills stressed during 
the preceding year besides adding several 
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new ones. For example, “use of source ma- 
terial” first appears in grade 8; “following 
directions” in grade 9; “reading to antici- 
pate outcomes” in grade 10; and “recogniz- 
ing stated and implied facts” in grade 11. 
Grade 12 adds no new reading skills not 
covered in grades 7-11. 

Among the features that will interest 
teachers is a poetry album of three ten-inch 
records for each volume in the series. The 
outside covers of each book are attractively 
illustrated in color and will invite the 
student to look within. A small, well-chosen 
illustration accompanies nearly every selec- 
tion, and each book opens with a ten-page 
section containing illustrations of selections 
appearing throughout the book. Some will 
question the value of this last feature, for 
the illustrations will have little meaning to 
the students until they have read the selec- 
tions to which the illustrations refer. 

The series is not without its shortcomings. 
Some reading exercises seem to be rather 
superficial. Teaching students to increase 
the eye span by providing a series of three- 
and four-word phrases arranged in column 
style is of doubtful value. The “Reading 
Score Board,” which enables the student to 
determine his rate of reading, is a good 
idea; but one is prompted to wish that there 
were more comprehension tests available. 
When tests are provided, they are often of 
the superficial true-false type. 

The literary materials are basically good 
selections, but the plan of organizing them 
offers nothing new. The first four books of 
the series seem to follow a pattern which is 
a combination of themes and types. The text 
for grade 11 devotes the first half to recent 
American literature, and the second half 
becomes the typical chronological listing 
beginning with John Smith and ending with 
Robert Coffin. The same pattern for English 
literature is used in the text for grade 12, 
although a third part, entitled “Literature 
of the World,” has been added. 

Thus, as literary anthologies, these books 
are not basically different from most series 
on the market today. The attempt, however, 
to provide a developmental program in 
reading skills should prompt the prospective 
purchaser to give the series more than a 
cursory examination. 


—Oscar M. Haugh 


University of Kansas 


Counciletter 


Dear CouNcIL MEMBER: 

With an organization such as ours, 
which has experienced rapid growth in 
the past several years, it is necessary to 
look critically at where we now stand. 
With approximately 34,000 members and 
subscribers, the problems of communica- 
tion, even for a group devoted to the art 
of communication, become more difficult. 
It would seem relatively simple to be able 
to hear or read enough about the work- 
ings of the Council to become intimately 
acquainted with them. But one has only to 
look at the nature and extent of the Coun- 
cil organization and activities to realize 
how complex they are. 

The Executive Committee consists of 
the duly elected officers, two immediate 
past presidents, the chairmen of the sev- 
eral sections, and the Executive Secre- 
tary. The Board of Directors includes 
local, state, regional, and across-the-board 
representation, as well as the Executive 
Committee and committee chairmen, as 
ex-officio members. Working Committees 
of the Council now number thirty-two, 
ranging from one concerned with the re- 
cruitment of teachers to one on relations 
with publishers of paperbound books. 
These committees involve a wide sam- 
pling of the membership. The four maga- 
zines, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH, and COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION AND COMMUNI- 
CATION, represent both outlets for the 
membership and sources of stimulation 
for their readers. Supplementing and 
complementing these publications are 
books, bulletins, pamphlets, recordings, 
and portfolios. 

The scope of Council interests is rep- 
resented by the following activities. The 
Commission on the English Curriculum, 
a strong arm of the Council, has devel- 
oped a point of view through its publica- 


tions that serves as a frame of reference 
for local, state, and national groups work- 
ing in the language arts curriculum field. 
The Council cooperates with twelve or 
more organizations, including such 
groups as the Modern Language Associ- 
ation and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. In 1954 the 
summer workshop idea was _ initiated. 
In 1956, for the first time, three European 
tours are being sponsored by the Council. 

It is now nearly impossible to find a 
room large enough to permit all those 
Council members attending the annual 
meeting to assemble and sit down to- 
gether. It is as great a problem to find a 
hotel with adequate facilities for the great 
variety of offerings in the Friday sessions 
designed to meet the needs of the mem- 
bership. If the Council is to attempt to 
serve a potential group of 200,000 Eng- 
lish teachers, there must be continuous 
evaluation of activities and methods of 
work. The synchronization of the many 
resources of the Council is a major prob- 
lem. 

The function of the First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council is now defined as one 
of thinking rather than working! As First 
Vice-President in 1955, Mrs. Luella Cook 
developed and presented to the Executive 
Committee and the editors of the Council 
magazines an analysis of the needs of the 
teaching profession. She looked at these 
needs, both long-range and immediate, 
from the point of view of what the 
Council with its resources can do to meet 
them specifically for English teachers, 
and for others who are part of the pro- 
fession. This challenging look at the 
broad responsibility of the Council is one 
that will be carried along into 1956 and 
the years ahead. 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
First Vice-President 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF NCTE AND SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


May 1, 1956 
Dear Friends: 


Last year I made a special appeal to you to renew your membership and/or 
subscription during May or June. Your response was tremendously gratifying. 
Many thousands of you immediately renewed your memberships and subscrip- 
tions for the 1955-56 school year. The result? You received your copies of The 
English Journal this past fall without interruption. (You also relieved much 
mental strain on the part of the headquarters staff, as we managed to keep up 
with the huge influx of fall mail much better. ) 


I believe that you are owed an explanation for my requesting that you renew 
early. Each fall, NCTE sends out a large mailing for new members and sub- 
scribers. The mailing for the fall of 1956 is to be the largest in NCTE’s history. 
The campaign materials are mailed on the Friday before Labor Day, and by 
September 10, mail comes pouring in daily by the sackful with requests for sub- 
scriptions and memberships. If we already have your renewal processed, we can 
concentrate on the new members, instead of trying to work on renewal subscrip- 
tions at the same time. 


The addressed envelopes for the September English Journal must be mailed 
from Champaign to Menasha, Wisconsin, on August 10, so we must have your 
renewal no later than August 1, if you are to get your magazine with the original 
mailing. 


If you have received a renewal notice lately, or if one arrives in the near future, 
please send it back to us with your remittance sometime this month, or next. You 
will be helping us to serve you better. 

Cordially, 


Lawrence E. Connolly 
Business Manager 
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NCTE Election Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose 
Helen Olson, Helene Hartley, Oscar Haugh, James Mason, and Fannie J. Rag- 
land as a Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1957. Through Helen 
Olson, the chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 


For President: Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education 

For First Vice-President: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 

For Second Vice-President: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 

For Directors-at-Large: G. Robert Carlsen, University of Texas; Mrs. 
Florence Rayfield, Irondale Junior High School, Birmingham; Nathan 
P. Tillman, Atlanta University; Marian Walsh, Louisville Public 
Schools; Lorna Virginia Welch, Southwest High School, Kansas 
City; Miriam Wilt, Temple University. 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next No- 
vember. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty 
Directors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with 
the written consent of the nominee(s), before August 16. When Miss Olson 
moves the election of the committee’s nominees, other nominations may be made 
by members of the Board. 


More Summer Session News 


Information has been sent to the editor on several special summer programs, 
in addition to those co-sponsored by the NCTE, for English teachers. Brief sum- 
maries of these programs follow. In parentheses are names of persons who can 
supply full details. 


1. University of Wisconsin 
Summer Conference on the Teaching of English. July 9-11. Theme: 
“Planning for the Future.” Consultants: Howarp Mumrorp JONES, 
B. Coox, ARNO JEWETT, NORMAN STAGEBERG. 
Workshop for English Teachers. July 2-20. 
(Dr. J. R. Searles, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. ) 


2. Syracuse University 


Curriculum Worshop in English. July 2-August 10. Consultants: LUELLA 
B. Coox, Dwicut L. Burton. 
(Dr. Helene Hartley, Slocum Hall, Syracuse University.) 


3. Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Workshop in English. August 6-17. 
(Dr. Margaret Carrigan, Arizona State College.) 
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4. Harvard University 


Special Course on The Twentieth-Century English Novel: The Teaching 
of the Modern Novel in Secondary Schools. July 2-August 15. 
(Marguerite Hildebrand, 2 Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. ) 


5. Purdue University 


English Language Workshop. June 11-30. Consultants: ALBERT MARCK- 
WARDT, ROBERT POOLEY, PRISCILLA TYLER. 
(Dr. Russell Cosper, Dept. of English, Purdue University. ) 
Developmental Reading for Teachers. July 2-21. 
(Dr. G. B. Schick, Dept. of English, Purdue University. ) 


WHO TEACHES ENGLISH? 


A writer in this issue of the REcorD asks, “Can the language arts be taught effec- 
tively by teachers with training and experience in other fields?” 


One answer to this question is obviously NO: English requires teachers with special 
aptitude, appropriate training, identifiable varieties of enthusiasm, and perhaps a pas- 
sionate concern for the growth of young people through language and literature. There 
is no substitute for the qualified and dedicated English teacher or for an expertly 
planned English curriculum. .. . 


Our questioner goes on to ask, “If not, then how can we make a school-wide attack 
on a problem such as improvement in theme writing?” At this point we can without 
inconsistency change our Nay to a cautious YEA on the first question... . 


We English teachers should take an intelligent and friendly interest in the com- 
munication problems of other departments, offering our help and setting up some sys- 
tem of mutual aid and referral for students with serious deficiencies. This is an all- 
school task but the prime responsibility for leadership rests with the English depart- 
ment. The extent to which we ask our non-English colleagues to cooperate with us 
should be carefully defined and limited. We shall make progress in this troubled area 
if we can get acceptance, on a school-wide basis, of the doctrine that maintaining the 
highest possible quality of student writing is a general obligation that can be met only 
if everybody acknowledges his share in it. 


—Strang Lawson 
The English Record 
Winter 1956 


Get Out the Vote in 1956 


The NCTE has agreed to participate in a campaign of the American Heritage 
Foundation to get out the vote in 1956. NCTE members can help to remind citizens 
in their communities to register, inform themselves, and vote. 


Vote—but don’t vote in the dark! 
See you at the polls! 


: 
| 
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From the distinguished HARCOURT, BRACE 
Harcourt, Brace list AND COMPANY 


in the study of language New York 17—Chicago 1 


@® GENERAL 


Sapir: LANGUAGE (Harvest Edition) 
A comprehensive analysis of the elements of language, its variability in place and time, 
and its relationship to thought, race, culture, and literature. $1.15 list 


Ogden and Richards: THE MEANING OF MEANING 


The celebrated study of the influence of language upon thought and of the part played 
by symbols in human affairs. $4.50 list 


@ COLLEGE 


Fries: THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH 


A pathbreaking analysis of the structure of our language in the terms of the newer 
linguistics. $4.25 list 


Whitehall: STRUCTURAL ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
A linguistic introduction to English syntax, for undergraduate use. $2.50 list 


Hill: AN INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC STRUCTURES 


An examination of general linguistics, with comparative sketches of the Latin, Eskimo, 
and English languages. (Publication Spring, 1957) 


@ HIGH-SCHOOL 


Roberts: PATTERNS OF ENGLISH 


A linguistic approach new to the high school level using the traditional terms of gram- 
mar but showing the way sentence patterns determine meanings. (Publication May, 
1956) 


LIVING LANGUAGE: Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


An inductive approach to language study, to straight thinking, to composition skills 
and resources, and to grammar and usage. 


| 


Members $5.50 


RICHARD 


In color, 45 frames, the Laurence Olivier production. 


(See Teaching Guide in The English Journal for March 1956) 


Order from: 


Nonmembers $7.50 


STREET 


Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


the first founded and still the first 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Director: John Ciardi 

Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Louis Lyons, Win- 
fred van Atta 

Fiction: William Sloane, Merle Miller, Rachel 
Mackenzie 

Non-Fiction: Fletcher Pratt, Bruce Lancaster, Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen 


Poetry: Léonie Adams 
For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 42, Vermont 


PACIFIC COAST ENGLISH 
CONFERENCE 


Stanford University 
July 9-13, 1956 


Theme: 


Teaching Composition, Usage, 
and Grammar 


Sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the California 
Association of English Councils, and 
the Stanford Department of English. 


University academic credit may be ob- 
tained. 


For information write to the Department of 
English, Stanford University, Stanford, 


California 
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*Two New Books to 


help you stimulate 


student reading 


Absorbing abridged versions 
edited by 
Dr. Jay E. Greene 


1. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
2. DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL BY RACHEL BAKER 


3. FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL PUPIN 


4. WILL ROGERS BY MRS. WILL ROGERS 


dramatizing memorable events 
by Dr. Frederick Houk Law 
educator and world traveler, 


Write for examination copies and complete catalogue: 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Mes 
30 exciting stories 
ot of true experiences 


Help... 


in Speech and English 


EASE IN SPEECH, Third Edition 


by Margaret Painter 


For grades 9-12. Here is a text that presents the how, why, 
what, and when of speech. Every high school student craves 
confidence in everyday speech situations. Margaret Painter, 
in her years of teaching, has been notably successful in build- 
ing up speaking ease and fluency. EASE IN SPEECH offers 
well organized instruction and practice. It abounds in human 
interest. Young people respond amazingly to this very en- 
couraging book. With Teacher’s Manual 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH, Books 1-4 


by Colton, Davis, and Hanshaw 


For grades 9-12. A unique textbook-workbook combina- 
tion planned especially for slow learners. Special features 
include: vocabulary and sentence structure kept to sixth- 
grade reading level; text and practice materials related to 
teen-age life; unique self-direction devices; maximum of time 
devoted to minimum essentials; abundant repetition and 
practice; illustrated with lively cartoons. Teacher’s Manual, 
Answer Strips, Tests with Answers. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales offices: N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home office: Boston 16 


— 
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